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ON MONUMENTS. 
No. Ill. ~ 


In Greece, those who had made themselves illustrious by 
their genius and ‘abilities, were not only crowned during their 
lives with civic honours, but upon their decease had monu- 
ments erected in honour of their memories.. The traveller, in 
_ passing through this refined and polished nation, found, himself 
in the midst of the most chaste and beautiful temples dedicated 

to its Gods.and to virtuous and heroic actions; and surrounded 
by the statues and monuments of renowned. heroes, hé. was 
© “constantly reminded of the most remarkable events of its his- 
" < tory: the arts of sculpture and architecture flourished in unri- 
“© valled splendour, and the genius of Phidias and» Praxiteles, 

"bestowing life upon the Parian marble of- exquisite whiteness 
and texture, adorned their edifices and. public walks with 
inimitable specimens.of their art. The Grecian Sarcophagus, 
which inclosed the body of a deceased person, was made of a 
stone to which was attributed the peculiar quality, indicated 
by the name, of consuming animal substanees; they were 
large, of beautiful form, and much embellished with sculp- 
tured ornaments: many of these are now found, according to 
Savary and other travellers, in perfect order, amidst the ruins 
of statues, temples, and cities.” 

Rome, abounding in the elegance and splendour of bee pub- 
lic edifices, also posséssed numerous monuments of her ‘great 
men; and were the records of her written history to be ob- 
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literated for ever, the exploits of her Caesars and Adrians, 
the virtues of her Trajans, her Antonines, and Vespasians, 
would yet be known by means of these monuments. The | 
Romans at first adopted from the Egyptians the custom of in- 
terring in catacombs, and afterwards borrowed from the Greeks 
the practice of burnimg the body and collecting the ashes: for 
this purpgse they en@ircled the body in a robe or winding 
sheet of asbestos or amianthus, a mineral stone, wove with . 
the aid of some fibrous material into a kind of cloth, which 
resisting the action of fire, retained the ashes’pure and unmix- 
ed. These were collected with pious care and deposited in 
urns, which were placed in sepulchres, or in some retiredand’ 
favourite apartment of the dwelling. There is something very 
chaste and pure in this practice, which conveys the impression 
of a delicate and enduring attachment to the memory of :per- 
sons beloved and endeared to us, retaining in reality the very 
essence of their corporeal substances; and though altered»by 
the process, yet there is the consolation of possessing, mot 
liable to any further change or corruption,’ that which onegm y 
formed them.* So refined and so agreeable to the imaging 
tion is this sentiment, that our modern poets have madé'fre 
quent use of it, deriving therefrom some of. the most beaut 
ful images of poetry; and the interesting ornament of the.urn 
so often seen on our tombs and in paintings, is emblematical y 
of a practice from which we might now probably turn with "7" 
abhorrence as barbarous and unnatural. ~) eee 


Ask the faithful youth 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he lov’d 








* An application was made, a few years since, by a gentleman in 
South Carolina, to the Legislature, for a law granting him i : 
to burn the remains of a beloved wife and preserve her ashes, which 
was refused on'the score of its being a barbarous custom: whythe 
permission was necessary, does not appear. A difficulty may 
to performing the operation, but were it to become an adopted cus- 
tom, furnaces might be erected where it could be done with privacyy 
solemnity, and delicacy. There is certainly a well-founded 
to grave yards, especially in large and populous cities; they, ccemae: 
much space, and the effluvia and miasma generated contribute to ‘) 
unhealthiness of a city, . 


ee lll el eee ae. CS |e 
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So often fills his arms, so often draws 

His lonely footsteps, silent and unseen, 

To pay the mournful tribute of his tears? 

Oh! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forego 

Those sacred hours, when stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance soothes 
With virtue’s kindest looks, his aching breast, 
And turns his tears to rapture. 

The ancient Caledonians, though in so rdde and barbarous. 
a state, always paid the funeral rites to their deceased heroes, 
and placed monuments over the grave, which, though rude 
and shapeless, served to mark their veneration for the spot; 
believing that the souls of the valiant wandered restless and 
unsatisfied unless the song of the bard was struck and the 
tomb raised. Ossian describes this custom with his usual ac- 
curacy, beauty, and sublimity. “Take the bards, and raise a 
tomb. Let not the soul of the valiant wander on the winds. 
Faint gleams the Moon on Moilena; raise stones beneath its 
beams, to all the fallen in war.”’ 

In Russia and Siberia, many of the ancient sepulchres are . 
perfect tumuli of great height and extent; and in North Ame- 
rica there are mounds of immense size, the tombs of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants, some of which having been opened, are 
found to contain the remains of their warriors, and many in- 
teresting specimens of antiquity, and when further explored 
by the inquisitive traveller, much light may be thrown upon 
the present obscure origin and character of the aborigines of 
this country. 

Among the advautageous characteristics which recoramba 
the monument as a means of conveying to remote generations, 
the true knowledge of great men and of memorable actions and 
oceurrences; not the least, is its usual durability, arising from 
the strength of the material and construction, and the univer- 
sally sacred character attached to it. .Where the ravages of 
time, accident, or the barbarous ignorance of men, have often 
destroyed, beyond the possibility of restitution; the records of 
written history, the imperishable monument-of stone has re- 
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tored savage. Like the rare medals of antiquity, they may. 
be produced for the purpose of elucidating and corroborating 
the mutilated or doubtful page of the historian. The true his- 
tory of the early kings of Egypt, is nearly lost in fable, and 
the capital of their once flourishing empire, Thebes, *‘ the city’ 
of Jove,” covering an extent of twenty-seven milés cireum- 


ference—with its hundred gates of brass, from whence issued _ 


forth an army of two million soldiers and two hundred armed 


chariots, is now no more. Of the magnificent city of Mem- 
phis not a vestige remains; its beautiful temples have disap- 


peared, the ruins of its fallen grandeur have adorned: the 


palaces of Alexandria, and its former site is now planted with | 


corn and date trees; but the pyramids erected in the vicinity, 
and about the time that the city was in its greatest splendour; 
are yet standing entire, and may remain so as long as the world 


endures. fio? 


Of Egypt’s ancient kings! What now remains 
Of all their glory, but these towering piles ? 


—~ 


i 


The ancient palace of the kings of Persia, called the house 


of Darius, once a most superb edifice, is now only a magnifi- — 
cent pile of ruins, whilst many of the tombs of their earliest 
sovereigns, built on a great scale, remain perfect, with their 
columns and ornaments. Sir John Chardin visited, at Sava, 

the celebrated tomb of Samuel, over which is erected a fine — 


mausoleum, in the middle of the mosque to which’ the’ Per 
sians go in pilgrimage. At Kom, he saw the mausoleum of 
the last two kings of Persia, and also that of Fatima, daughter 


of Mahomet, neither of which could be surpassed in richness — 


and magnificence; the doors to each being plated with pure 
silver, and the tombs surrounded by grates of the same metal. 
To that of Fatima, the Persians give the title Massuma,’(pure;) 
and hold it in sacred veneration. Near to Shiras, is also the 


remarkably beautiful monument of Sadi, one of the most cele- 


brated of the Persian Poets. In Syria and the’Holy Land, 
Maundrell and Shaw visited the sepulchres of Joseph and 





arcecasinisenteneamatininimccnmenneniiiiinie' 
mained uninjured, commanding the respect of even the untu- \ 
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Zachary, the tomb of Ananias, the pillar of Absalom ; and 
observed also many monuments in the form of triumphal 
arches, supported by Corinthian columns, and numerous stone 
coffins with beautiful decorations of carved busts and foliage ; 
all of which were uninjured by time, whilst Tyre was a barren 
spot for fishermen to dry their nets on, and Palmyra, once the 
gay and splendid residence of Zenobia, Queen of the East, 
and Balbee, the aycient Heliopolis, City of the Sun, were 
prostrated in promiscuous ruin, exhibiting only the remains of 
the boldest specimens of architecture that have ever been 
known. 

In Palestine, at Sichem, the modern Napalose, the tombs 
of Joseph and Joshua, according to Clarke, yet remain, as 
everlasting as the solid rocks in which they were hewn, and 
confirm, if that be requisite, in their coincidence, the passage 
in the sacred Seriptures,—‘*The bones of Joseph, which the 
children of Israel brought up out of Egypt, buried they in 
Sichem.”” The rigid veneration paid in all ages to these mo- 


numents, by the Jews, Christians, and Mahometans, -has pre- 


served a knowledge of their situation; the lapse of ages and 
the convulsions of nature have had no effect upon them, and 
they are as perfect at this day as when first completed. 


Though the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is now destroy- 


ed, the tomb of our Saviour, over which this church was erect- 
ed many centuries after the crucifixion, yet remains. Scep- 
ticism has attempted to throw a doubt upon the authenticity 


of the spot where the body of the Messiah was interred ; but 
from the time of the ascension to the present period, the same _. 


place has always been held sacred; believers had constantly 


frequented the tomb from the days of the Apostles until the 
fourth century, when the Emperor Constantine, having streng- 
thened his government by the adoption of the Christian reli- 
gion, ordered a magnificent church to be erected on the spot, 
under the direetion of his mother Helena. Dr. Clarke doubts 
this being the true Sepulchre; but the ingenious and learned 
Chateaubriand, who visited it frequently, at different periods, 
and lastly in 1806, a short time previous to the destruction of 
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the church by fire, in an able memoir, proves incontestibly;: — 
by a series of historic evidence, which none but the incredulous, 
would reject, that this is the original and genuine tomb of-our — 
Saviour. And the elegant historian Gibbon, who certainly can- 
not be accused of a superstitious reverence for the prejudices 
of religionists, in describing the condition of Jerusalem, after 
its capture by Titus, says, ‘‘ the Jewish temples were destroy-, 
ed; a ploughshare was drawn over the ground; Sion was de- 
serted; the holy places were polluted with monuments ofidol., — 
atry; and, either from design or accident, a temple was erected ‘ 
and dedicated to Venus, on the spot which had been sanctified, 
by the death and resurrection of Christ. Three hundred years - 
after these events, this profane temple of Venus was destroyed, — 
by order of Constantine, and the removal of the earth’and 
stones revealed the Holy Sepulchre to the eyes of mankind. 
A magnificent church was erected on the mystic ground, by 
the first Christian Emperor; and the effects of his pious muni- 
ficence were extended to every spot which had been consecra~ 
ted by the footsteps of patriarchs, of prophets, and of the Son 
of God. The ‘passionate desire of contemplating the original 
monuments of the redemption, attracted to Jerusalem a succes- 
sive crowd of pilgrims from the shores of the Atlantic ocean. 
and the most distant countries of the East ; and the Christian, 
who knelt before the Holy Sepulchre, ascribed his lively faith 
and fervent devotion to the more immediate influence of the ~ 
divine spirit.” 
-. After the death of Constantine, Julian the Apostatey his 
» nephew and successor, reviving the edicts of Adrian, and aty. ~ 
‘tempting to subvert the monuments of Christian piety; and to, — 
restore the pagan temples, approached Jerusalem, and hisarmy: 
from afar viewed the walls of the holy city, which were pro- 
faned in their eyes by the triumph of the cross and the devotion 
of the Christians. Julian had artfully associated the Jews with 
him in his designs, by holding out the prospect of rebuilding 
their temple, whose promised restoration was secretly connect-. 
ed with the intended ruin of the Christian establishments; but 
the united efforts of power and enthusiasm were unsuccessful. ° 


Me, eee, Se 
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Heaven itself seemed to counteract their endeavours; conyul-- 
sions of nature opposed their attempts; earthquakes, whirl- 
winds, and fire destroyed their newly erected temples; con- 
tagious diseases thinned their numbers, and they’ were reluct- 
antly compelled to relinquish the objects they had pursued with 
so much ardour and perseverance. The death of Julian happen- 
ing soon after, put an end to the measures of this persecutor of 
the Christians; and in the succeeding reigns, the Christian 
power, obtaining an easy and. lasting victory, was completely 
restored. Though Jerusalem was subsequently possessed by 
the Saracens and Turks, until wrested from their hands by 
those intrepid heroes of Christianity, the chivalrous Crusaders, 
yet, the spots sacred to Christians, and those sepulchres and 
monuments held by them in such veneration, have always 
been kept holy and unprofaned since the power of the pagans 
was extirpated. 

Sailing through: the Hellespont to the ASgean sea, amidst 
the sublime scenery of Tenedos and Mount Ida, the delighted 
traveller, stored with Grecian lore and elevated by the view 
of scenes consecrated in history by the bold achievements of 
ancient heroes, beholds near Sigeum the tombs of Achilles and 
Patroclus, and afar off, at the foot of cape Rheetus, the tomb 
of Ajax. The prediction of the poet is verified, and the imagi- 
nation is carried back, through a lapse of three thousand years, 
to the moment, i. 

When all the sons of warlike Greece surround ‘38 ad 
The destined tomb, and cast a mighty mound; ie 
High on the shore, the growing hill they raise, 
That wide the extended Hellespont surveys ; 
Where all, from age to age, who pass the coast, 
May point Achilles’ tomb, and hail the mighty ghost. * 









* Cowper’s translation of Homer, though not possessing the sweet-' 
ness and melody or the many exquisite beauties of Pope’s, is perhaps 
more nervous, more true to the author, and has more the spirit of the 
rig mg as may be observed particularly in these lines, on comparing 
the two :— 








)" mortalize thy memory!” 
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The veneration for these celebrated monuments, hallowed 9” 
by their antiquity, has preserved them free from the ravages | 
of time, and the rude hand of the-barbarian ; though the 
empire against which those heroes warred, long since was 
rent from its old foundations, and even'the mere ruins of its 
capital are now no more. The wars of Troy, and the sub- 
lime, poem of this conseerated father of poetry, have been 
termed a fiction ; that they are not founded in fable, these fa- 
mous monuments, to which travellers in all ages and: from | 
every clime have paid the tribute of their homage, remain’as 
an infallible and undoubted testimony; and to the very exist- 
ence of these monuments we are probably indebted in a great 
measure for this noble epic poem, for at the tomb of Achilles 
Homer poured forth his enthusiastic admiration of great and 
sublime virtues, and standing on the sacred spot, invoked the 
ashes of his mighty hero, received the inspiration of his che- 
racter, and threw it glowing with poetic fire into his immortal 
lines. And to the same inspiring cause we may impute, ‘in 
part, the good and heroic portion of Alexander’s conduct; 
for at the same spot, the young aspiring hero of Macedon 
paid his vows to the illustrious shade, anointed with oil the 
venerated pillar, and calling upon the manes of the d 
warrior, exclaimed with sublime enthusiasm, ‘*Oh 
thou wert thrice happy—in thy glorious life!—in : : 
friend as Patroclus!—and in such a poet as Homer to im 





- LRCS 
eve (To be continued.) 





Around both urns we piled a noble tomb, 

(We warriors of the sacred Argive host) 

On a tall promontory shooting far 

Into the spacious Hellespont, that all 

Who live, and who shall yet be born, may view . 

Thy record, even from the distant waves... - 

‘Homer says nothing about the mi host, i Pope . 

to make up his cheasne and depue, ead cree has peered 
ranged his lines without it. oe 
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TIMOTHY SPRIGGINS (Summons, Trespass vi et armis. 
v8. 1 (Asst, and Battery.) 
OBIJAH HIGGINS, To Dec. Term, 1827. 


Partavesrata County—Obijah Higgins 

Was summoned to answer said Timothy Spriggins, 
Of the county aforesaid—of a certain plea 

Of trespass, assault, vi et armis, &c. 


Whereupon, the abovementioned Timothy says 
*And complains, by his counsel, conducting the case, 
That whereas, said Obijah, between the first day 
Of April last past and the fourteenth of May, 
Without provocation, disturbance or fault 
Of said Timothy, on him did make an assault. 
And Obijah, with force and arms, then and there, kicked, 
And with his right fist divers blows did inflict, 
‘On said Timothy’s body; and blackened his eyes; 
And his back, breast, and stomach, his sides, and his thighs 
With a species of whip, called a cowskin, did lace, 
And did cudgel; and then and there, spit in his face ; 
With his clenched right fist, knocked him down; tore his 
clothes; 
And him grieyously pulled by, and squeezed his nose, 
Until the said member became d/ack and blue. 
And Obijah, aforesaid, then and there also threw 
At said Timothy’s head, and did cut to the bone, , 
With an earthen utensil, most commonly known Rts 
And called by the name of a coffee-piot lid— ‘Coons 
Afd other great wrongs, to him, then and there did. ae 
Whereupon the said plaintiff was put to expense 
Of feeing physicians. Thereby, then, and thence 
Was s0 injured, in short, that he scarcely could move, 
All of which the said plaintiff is ready to prove, 
And ten thousand dollars in damage sustained, 
And hereupon has he brought suit and complained. 
John Doe. tere of Eliphalet Latitat, 
Richard Roe, $P ooo ee Atty, pro pit 





* See 2 Chitty’s Pleading, 371. 
VOL. Il. 18 
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) Pra. 4 
Dft. pleads “Son assault demesne.” 
Francis Almoigne, pro dft. 
Repricatror,. 
Pltff. replies “ De injuria sua propria, absque tali causa,” and dseue 
thereupon. 
E. Latitat, pro pltff. 


THE TRIAL. 


The Court now being seated, they called for the case 
And attorneys by name, who appeared in their place. 
In due form of law, were the jury sworn in, 
And the counsel for plaintiff were told to begin. 
Having first disencumbered a spectacled nose, 
Eliphalet Latitat instantly rose, 
Then removing books, papers, and chairs out of harm, 
‘To make room for an elegant play of his arm, 
And most graciously grinning a simpering smile, 
(Indications of true oratorical style) 
He complacently eyed the spectators around, 
Then, with sweep of his hand, bowed his head to the ground. 
“With respect to your Honour, and you of the Jury, 
As counsel for plaintiff, I have to assure ye 
That the numerous injuries charged in the narr: ie 
Fall short of their actual extent by far— ° # 
That until I have proved you would scarce have believed 
i The extent of the damage my client received, 
‘lilt he Who now, with full confidence in a just cause, 
For redress is induced to appeal to the laws. 
The plaintiff, well knowing the length of the purse * 
Of defendant, was anxious to sell him a horse. 
And here I remark, though in horses he deals, 
It is scarce above ten in a hundred he steals, 
But, desirous of making a fair, honest living, 
He seldom resorts to the practice of thieving. 
At this time, it seems, he was trying to prove, 
The speed of the animal—how he could move— 
And said that he might for his beauty be called 
¥ The perfection of horse-flesh, and was without fault. 

The defendant, the animal then did inspect, . 
And, it seems, he discovered some hidden defect; 
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My client his ignorance gave in excuse, 

But was stopped by defendant’s immediate abuse ; 
Warm words soon increased to immoderate heat, _ 
And Higgins charged Spriggins with wishing to cheat, 
Who peaceably held his fist up to his nose, 

And the argument ended by coming to blows— 
Higgins, first having knocked his antagonist down, 
Most shamefully cudgelled him when on the ground, 
Who, on rising, to show his contempt for the man, 
Disdaining to fight, through forbearance he ran. 

A coffee-pot lid at his head was then thrown, 
Which most fortunately did not fracture the bone, 
It felled him however—he neither could speak, 

Nor was able to walk for ten days or a week, 

He was carried home lifeless by porters—and worse, 
To crown his misfortunes was robbed of his purse— 
We shall damages claim, for physician’s bills paid, 
Torn clothes, a sore nose, and a bad broken head. 
We are moderate, gentlemen, in stating the same, 
Only ten thousand dollars—a moderate claim ; 
Even granting my client from honour had swerved, 
The drubbing received was far more than deserved, 
There’s no confidence given; I’m ignorant why. 

It can be immoral for jockies to lie. 

There’s no credit attached to their statement; where then 
Can deception exist—they are privileged men— 
This at most was a case of excusable cheating, 

And it follows, my client was wrongfully beaten ; 
The evidence to you will presently show, 

And defendant will then state his case to you too, 
And what in defence can.be made to appear, 

I assure the defendant, we’ll cheerfully hear. a 

His witnesses, now, Mr. Latitat called, 

(If they failed to support him, it was not his fault :) 
John Thomson appeared, was accordingly sworn, 
And related this story, in accents forlorn. 

«Mr, S. is my master, and I am his groom, 

But I act as master when he is from home. 

One day I was ordered by master to lead 

A horse he desired to sell—which I did. 

Mr. Higgins was talking of purchasing him, ~ 

He appeared to be sound both in body and limb. 

Mr. Higgins insisted he’d found some defect, 

(But what the fault was, I cannot recollect.) 
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This master denied, and high words soon began ; 

I am ignorant now who first lifted his hand— 

I was leading the horse, and on turning around, 

My master was lying prostrate on the ground ; 

Mr. H. held him down ; and was whipping him sore 
With a cowskin. Oh, mercy, how master did roar! 
I was frightened myself, Sir, on seeing the fray, 

Let the horse go—and fast as I could, ran away. 

On returning, was told that my master was dead, 
And was killed by a blow, from a stone, on his head. 
Close to master’s torn coat, on the same fatal spot 
Lay the huge forcelain lid of a great coffee-pot.”” 
Deposition of William Jones offered, and read— 

An important document, Latitat said : 

“William Jones, duly sworn, and according to law, 
Deposeth and saith—that he some time since saw 
And was by, when a stranger, he knoweth not who, 
Was conversing with Spriggins, and asked if he knew 
Of a horse which would suit him—desiring to buy 
For some purpose he said—he remembereth not why. 
Mr. Spriggins produced one he offered for sale, 

But the stranger objected, he thinks to his tail. 

This deponent saith, and he doth further depose, 
That a quarrel ensued and they interchanged blows, 
That Spriggins then ran, stranger knocked off his hat 
With some missile or other, he knoweth not what, 
And whether a coffee-frot lid, to him shown, 

Was, or was not the weapon, to him is unknown. 

He, although it may have been the lid of a for, 
Knoweth nothing about it—and further saith not.” 
Doctor Bolus, affirmed, “As physician was called 

To attend Mr, S. who was terribly mauled, 

He appeared as if whipped with a horse-whip—his head 
Was cut, with a coffee-pot lid, as he said— 

*T was much injured, but whether it was from a blow 
Of a stone or a coffee-frot lid, I dont know. 

I attended him daily until he was well— 

‘The time with precision my journal could tell, 
Without it I cannot with certainty speak, 

*T was a fortnight—at all events more than a week.” 
His charge for professional service, he said, 

‘*Was two hundred dollars, but had not been paid,” 
The evidence being prolix in detail, 

And fearing our good readers’ patience may fail, 
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On ¢hose statements of counsel he’ll please to rely, 
Which the opposite party. omit to deny. 

For the plaintiff, the examination we close— 

Mr. Francis Almoigne, fro defendant, arose. 

“To the Jury and Court, I with deference bow, 

And request their attention a few minutes now, 
While I prove beyond doubt, to the Counsellor’s face, 
That he totally misrepresented the case, 

And relating those parts, which have suited him best, 
Accidentally, no doubt, omitted the rest. 

On defendant’s behalf, I assert and insist, 

That the plaintiff who ‘feaceably held up his fist’ 
To the nose of my client,"committed assault, 

And deserved to be beat in reward for his fault. 

The defendant’s a gentleman—Spriggins is not, 

I shall prove him to be a mere horse-jockey sot, 

He insulted my client, attempted to cheat, 

And, as I think, was very deservedly beat— 

With respect to his nose being grievously pulled, 
The counsel has suffered himself to be gu/ied, 

*T was against the brick pavement he hurt his frodoscis, 
Vi et armis lies not by the dearning of noses, 

Obijah squeezed not—plaintiff fed/ on his face, 

Now the action might lie were it ¢resfass in case, 
And this remark also applies to the wound 

He received on the head, when he fell to the ground— 
The small claim for damages, next I review, 

And in passing, will make a remark on it too: 

The forbearance of plaintiff, in asking a sum 

So trifling, strikes me in astonishment dumb! 

No nameable sum doubled, could be enough ! 
Prodigious! but let us proceed to our proof.” 
Pursuing the course, which was mentioned above, 
We shall state the bare facts he attempted to prove. 
To wit: That the plaintiff was in bad repute, 

Was a horse-jockey, cheat, and a low drunken brute, 
That he certainly struck the first blow in the fray, 
That the did was composed, not of earth, but of clay, 
That the plaintiff did fall on his head and his nose, 
That his clothes, if called clothes, were most villainous clothes. 
“The Court will observe, that my proof has been clear 
On the facts I advanced—we have nothing to fear 
From all our antagonist’s learning and tact, 

He meets stubborn opponents in matters of fact— 
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The counsel observed, that foor, innocent, Tim 
Knew no more of the horse, than the horse knew of him ; 
And in the same breath, did the gentleman say, 

That as ai/ jockies cheat, so they honestly may ; 

In neither assertion I with him agree, 

They seem to imply contradictions, to me— 

Admit the divine right of kings to do wrong, 

The prerogative does not to jockies belong. 

Our general defence to the action shall be, 

That the plaintiff struck first, as averred fro ut filea— 
This fact is supported by proof, and placed out 

Of reach of suspicion, or shadow of doubt ; 

This sole ground then remains to the plaintiff, that he 
Was beaten by Higgins immoderately— 

The question then is, did my client exceed 

The bounds of propriety? Sir, if he did, 

He did, I submit to this Jury and you, 

No more than was natural for him to do— 

What spirited man would be struck, and not burn 
To chastise the puppy who struck, in return? 

Yet, gentlemen, we by this jockey are sued 

For acting as every gentleman would ; 

They claim compensation for clothes which were torn, 
Compensation for rags! clothes, Sir, never were worn, 
It seems that the plaintiff in this respect, ought 

To be called, and in fact was, a true sans culotte ! 
His rags to the paper men, still, he may sell, 

They will answer their purposes equally well ! 

I proceed to those parts of the narr: which relate 
To the injury done to his sans culotte pate. 

An ‘earthenware lid,’ pro ut narr: it is said, 

‘Was thrown’—and this fact is materially made, 

For should it appear that the instrument thrown, 
Was not earthenware, but was porcelain or stone, 
The narr: is defective—your Honour, I do 

Insist ’tis incumbent on plaintiff to show 

The fact as alleged, and that my client did 

Knock Timothy down with an earthenware lid. 

This point, Sir, has not been sufficiently proved, 

Nor could it be, plaintiff in fact should have moved 
For permission of Court, to direct and assign a 
Special commission to prove it in china! 

This is founded in reason, although you do stare, 

For porcelain’s a far lighter species of ware, 
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An earthenware lid, therefore, not being shown, 
The law, in its mercy, resumes there was none. 
Admitting the plaintiff’s assertion be true, 

Our general defence as answer will do. 

Much fine fellow-feeling the counsellor shows 

For his cranium bone, but scarce mentions his nose— 
Thundering forth in behalf of his pitiful fate, 
Unlamented he leaves the foor nose to its fate. 
Whilst for its own safety proboscis was weak, 

In all conscience the skull was sufficiently thick ; 
(This is clear—for the stone or lid, in its rebound 
From his cranium, buried itself in the ground !) 
The counsel says, “fortunately for the bone,” 
Now J think it a lucky escape for the stone ! 

The damage sustained by this head, we are told, 
Exceeds twice the value of its bulk in gold ! 
Prodigious! it seems, that this sans culotte ass, 
Though deficient in drains, is not wanting in brass. 
Shall I mention a sum which this Jury should give, 
And the plaintiff in full compensation receive ? 
Then award, for the injury done to his head, 

Its weight avoirdupois in congenial lead !” 

He ceased, and the opposite counsel, once more, 

In support of a tottering cause, took the floor. 

“In the course of my practice, I’ve frequently found, 
That counsel, defending a case that’s unsound, 
When unable to offer a better excuse 

For their clients, toargument, answer abuse— 

Not presuming to imitate conduct like this, 

The subject unnoticed I therefore dismiss, 

And will answer in order the points in dispute. 

Mr. Almoigne objects to the form of the suit, 

Vi et armis lies not in this case, ’tis averred, 

Yet he pleads to the action, he should have demurred. 
But trespass in case should be brought, it is said— 
Vi et armis undoubtedly here is well laid, 

If in falling, the plaintiff his nose and head cracked, 
It still was defendant’s immediate act ; 

But your Honour, my learned opponent supposes 
Some special exception in favour of noses; 

The defendant for mayhem* you cannot indict 








* Mayhem, by the Common Law, is “the wilful injury of any 


ro of a man’s body useful to him in fight.” Blackstone’s Com, _ 
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At Common Law. Noses are useless in fight, 
One may be indicted for injuring eyes, . 


For the nose a;mere action for damages lies;* 

A learned distinction it certainly is, 

And in ¢hat case applies, but it cannot in this. 

Of the earthenware lid he has loudly complained, 

I submit to your Honour, my narr: is sustained, 
Although it were earthenware, porcelain or stone, 
Provided there’s actual injury done— 

So much for the law. With respect to the blow 
Being given by plaintiff, at first—be it so— 

It is clear, Mr. Higgins remained undeceived 

By a fictitious story he never believed, 

When no credit is given there is no deceit, 

Thus a horse-jockey may conscientiously cheat, 

It follows, or else the position is nonsense, 

Mr. Spriggins might fight in defence of his conscience; 
Whilst defendant, presuming the plaintiff to touch, 
Was a tort feasor,t and he must answer as such— 
But for argument sake, should we even suppose 
That from our aggression the scuffle arose, 

Still immoderate beating was unjustified, 

This point, though evaded, has not been denied— 
The Counsellor feels his deficiency here, 

His appeal to your feelings discovers his fear; 

If desirous, the Jury on this single ground, 

A verdict may give, and that verdict be sound. 
That settled, I briefly shall animadvert 

To the fact that my client was grievously hurt. - 
Believing the proof is sufficient, beside 

On the part of defendant it is not denied, 

You have heard the amount which the medicines cost, 
Dr. Bolus’ bill, and the time plaintiff lost, 

To which we may add, the attending disgrace 

Of wearing a disfigured nose on his face, 

Long as its disconsolate master shall live— 

In determining what compensation to give, 

We submit, at least ten thousand dollars are due, 
And with confidence, leave the decision to you.” 





* Noses have, however, been specially protected by the “ —— 
act,” 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 1. 
1 Tort-feasor, inlaw-French, a wrong doer. 
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The argument now being brought to a close, 

His Honour, the Judge, as he usually does, 

With great learning, considered the question at large, 
And in substance delivered the following charge :— 
“TI am rather inclined to believe that I doubt 

Mr. Latitat’s horse-jockey law point throughout, 
Whilst the marr: being clear to a certain intent, 

To the earthenware doctrine I cannot assent, 

But the marr; in this case am inclined to support, 
(Here Gefendant excepits to the charge of the Court.) 
The plaintiff undoubtedly struck the first blow, 
Does this justify cruelty ? I answer, no— 

The question recurs, though he transgressed the laws, 
Was the plaintiff excessively beat? If he was, 

And the Jury the nose story also believe, 
Proportionate damages then you should give; 

But if to the contrary opinion inclined, 

For defendant this Jury a verdict must find.” 

As all men expected, except those concerned, 

The Jury, without hesitation, returned, 

“ Verdict, six cents damages, plaintiff fay cost.” 

So Obijah succeeded, and Timothy lost. 










Norz.—The precedent in 2 Chitty’s Pleading, 371, is closely fol- 
lowed throughout, and is, perhaps, not susceptible of harmony—this 
must excuse the defective state of the narration. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


LETTER FROM A MAN OF LEISURE. 


To the Editor of the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine: 

To a young lawyer, like myself, whose clients are angels— 
in their visits, there occur, seasons when the weariness of uni- 
formity overcomes animal spirits, books are viewed with the 
same revulsion with which we contemplate the remnants of a 
feast at which we have gorged, and mildew falls upon the 
physical and intellectual powers. Writing becomes the only 
refuge from the threatened.ennui, and a sorry suecedaneum it 
proves to a mind, which, when it looks abroad for a field in 
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which to disport awhile, is teased by shadowy images which it 
cannot apprehend, and the stoutest endeavours end ‘like the 
strivings of a dreamer. He stands in a more infernal predica- 


ment than Tantalus—now straining for some one thought 


which may be turned to use—now catching a gleam of bright- 
ness which mocks him with its promise, until his efforts evapo- 
rate in the most desert commonplaces. The sleepy vapidity 
of this paper has already informed you that in wich a mood 
I have ventured to address you. 

I have given my own frequent experience, With e mind 
aspiring to besomewhat—roused by examples past and present, 
as by a trumpet, to employ its faculties in some useful pur- 
pose, itis bitter, bitter to think that I have no powers except- 
ing the tormenting relish for the productions of intellect, which 
fires ambition, but, far from imparting the means of following 
‘the example, serves but to disclose the imbecility which for- 
bids the attempt. I alternately, lament my impotence, and 
reproach myself as to the cause of it, by having neglected the 


true means of cultivation—disciplining my mind by applica: 


tion to one branch of learning. I have ever wandered through 
the flowers when I should have been in the forest, and have 
spent in the luxury of miscellaneous revelling the time whieh 
I ought to have devoted to solid acquisitions. I have spent 
my years in adorning my parterre, and living on its fragrance 
and bloom, and neglected to build the house of which it should 
have been only the embellishment. Accordingly, I find my- 
self a mere sciolist ; familiar with the names which literature 
has consecrated, and retaining somewhat of the little I picked 
up in my sluggish course through College, but knowing no 
thing substantially or profitably: there is no topic on which I 
am at home ; the whole encyclopcedia is congenial to me— 
arts, sciences, languages, polite letters, all delight me, but in 
no one am I versed, nor could I maintain a conversation on any. 
I ought to have enslaved myself to mathematics—a miserable 
servitude it would have been to me;—but had I but done it, 
had I but the courage now to break the enchantment which 
holds me to my voluptuousness, and begin where I should have 
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begun twelve years ago, by strengthening and methodizing my 
mind by severe devotion to a single pursuit, I think I might 
yet be something. But time! time! and to forego all that has 
elevated my pleasures,—that seems to be the spirit of my exist- 
ence, and which captivates me with accumulating charms ! 
Oh, the thraldom of literary sensuality! its victim can no more 
rise and shake off its mastery, than the confirmed sot can turn 
from his pollution, and be once more a man. 

I indulge my querulous confessions because I have reason 
to believe that my case is acommon one. I see young men 
struggling after things beyond their reach, with an earnestness 
which increases the disgrace of their failure. They will not 
cease endeavouring to retrieve the ridiculousness of their last 
effort by something that they are persuaded will outshine it. 
I speak not of the happy tribe who have never been tantalized 
with inspiration, even in dreams ; who are contented with their 
achievements, and only wonder at the stupidity of the world 
in not recognising their greatness. I speak of those only who 
have sense to see their failures and feel their weakness; whose 
hearts sink, when they read the accomplishments of other 
minds—to admire, envy, and despair. I call these brethren, 
and could give them good counsel ; that they should be con- 
tented with their lot of receiving without contributing, that 
the banks should not envy the stream—but in vain ; they and 
I will continue to hope in our vanity until some signal disaster 
will wake us to reason or obscure us in disgrace. 

I suppose every man of our class is visited with the delight- 
ful surprise of finding, on reviewing what he may have writ- 
ten, so much nonsense unconsciously uttered, relieved by so 
little originality, or goodness of any kind. As in speaking, 
aman, when writing rapidly, perpetrates all manner of blun- 
ders guilefessly. But an orator is rarely detected by his au- 
dience, whilst the readers of a composition can dissect every 
fault at their leisure. I heard a voluble lawyer once assert in 
court that ‘¢a man taken up with business cannot bring all the 
powers of his heart into one focus to tell a counterfeit note;” 
yet not two persons in the room were shaken by the paralo- 
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gism. Crimes against rhetoric merely, such as ‘the evidence 
stares you in the face with rapid strides,” or ‘he stood likea 
crocodile, with his hands in his pockets,” are so common as 
to pass without much criticism; and many a pulpit metaphysi- 
cian indulges his fancy in quite as ludicrously profound sug- 
gestions, as he who observed that it was a mark of the goodness 
of Providence that the moments of time come successively, 
and not simultaneously, which last method of coming would, 
he said, occasion infinite confusion in the world. To these 
instances, I might add one from a Philadelphia newspaper of 
no old date, which ‘called public attention to””—“Adam’s 
morning hymn !”’ But to go back, the detection of our non- 
sense is no mean testimony to our sense: those poets, essay- 
ists and orators, who murder by their commonplaces every 
thing that is genteel in writing, never suspect themselves. 
Look at the unmerciful treatment which thrice unhappy Greece 
has to endure at the hands of these pagans of the pen; how 
her ‘heroes’ and ‘ poets,’ and ‘legislators,’ and ‘ sages,” are 
mustered in every ode and rhapsody! How unvarying the 
old chime of ‘the cross and crescent;’ ‘once proud mistress,’ 
&c. A table orator would as soon think of making a speech 
without declaring that he, ‘‘ cannot find words to express his 
feelings,’ and that ‘‘the present moment will ever be re- 
membered as the happiest of his existence,’’ as would the poet 
&c. omit the due epithets and exclamations when the string is 
Greece. 

The confession Byron made with respect to modern poetry 
should startle our poetasters. If the author of Childe Harold 
‘¢ was astonished and mortified at the ineffable distance, in 
point of sense, learning, effect, and even imagination, passion, 
and invention,” between Pope and all modern poets, what 
shall we say of those between whom and Byron there is a 
distance still more immeasurable? He fell on the true touch- 
stone, and I tremble for the trade if the test be made general. 
The mystery of the whole matter it requires no augur to dis- 
close. In former times great minds rose from the herd by 
their native strength to their pre-eminence. Now, education 
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is as ambient as the atmosphere, but so superficial as to elevate 
every man’s conceit except that of those who might justifiably 
be proud. Each smatterer sets up pretensions of most repub- 
lican arrogance, and will not hear of a superior. Whatever 
may be the extent of a supposed literary spirit, there are few 
great men that will illustrate this age in history. I do not 
grieve much at this. I would rather see a love of letters dif- 
fused, than that two or three colossi should monopolize the en- 


. joyment and fame of literature : but it behoves every man to 


attempt to come at a proper estimation of his own importance, 
that he may employ the best means of doing good, and attain 
‘a better and less disputed eminence than his literary preten- 
sions can ever gain him. 

But, after all, it is a dark thought that we must leave no- 
thing behind us that shall tell we were intellectual beings— 
no pages of wisdom—no memory—no name! It makes our 
insignificancy most glaring, to reflect that after living in the 
enjoyment of the intellectual profusion of others, and giving 
none in return—borrowing light all our life-time—we shall 
go away and not be missed by the great world ! 

Your Magazine, Mr. Editor, is handed to me, and I must 
try to redeem the time I have wasted in this pointless scribble. 

Your humble servant, 


Sisypuvus. 
May 15, 1828. ; 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
THE FAREWELL OF SPRING. 


Farewell !—As I passed I have smiled on the earth, 
And flowers and leaves have sprung forth into birth ; 
On heaven’s proud vault I have cast my eye, 

And storms and clouds have left the sky. 


I have blown through the forest a genial breeze, 
And a verdant robe has covered the trees ; 

From the fettered waters I’ve taken the yoke, 

The waves roll on brightly, their barriers are broke. 
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I have looked on the fields, and my magic glance 
Has covered with verdure the wide expanse ; 
With songs I’ve inspired my feathered train, 
They have echoed my praises in many a strain. 


When I came the flowers were in the tomb, 

They now have brightened the earth with their bloom; 
The bud when I came was but in the bough, 

Look !—it has put forth its petals now. 


When I came ye were sad, ye now are gay, 
I have chased the gloom from your brows away; 
The dance and the song have attested your mirth, 
Farewell,—I came to spread joy o’er the earth. 
S. G. F. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
HURT FEELINGS. 


Toveu not a regular physician, I have always had a fond- 
ness for nosological investigations; and, were it not that | 
dread the reputation of a braggart, I might, very properly, 
throw out a modest hint, as to certain rare discoveries, inge- 
nious projects, and the like—which, however, I must here 
leave sub silentio. Suffice it to say, that my diligent research- 
es into the qualities of herbs, and my intimate acquaintance 
with the golden rules of the root-doctor and the nurse, pro- 
cured for me, at last, the enviable rank of an amateur in medi- 
cine. By virtue of this distinction I easily acquired the charac- 
ter and occupation of a Jocum-tenens to the regular practition- 
ers, or, in other words, to borrow an expression, a brevet- 
physician. With a lancet always in my pocket, and a score 
of the most approved mysterious terms at my tongue’s end, I 
was looked upon as a most important personage in the ab- 
sence of the Doctor. Nay, I do myself no more than justice 
when I say, that even in the presence of that awfully respecta- 
ble and worthy individual Cornelius Piecemeal (M. D. by 
courtesy), my opinion on the most abstruse and knotty points 
has been heard with open mouth and staring-eyes, not only 
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by the patient, but by nuss herself. My good friend, Piece- 
meal, was, however, very naturally prone to look with evil 
eye on these infringements of professional prerogative, and 
began to assume an air of such obstinate decisiveness in utter- 
ing his dicta, that I thought it prudent to draw in my horns, 
and content myself with acting as lieutenant in his necessary 
absence. It must also be observed, that in turning my atten- 
tion to the healing art, I had no desire to profit by the prac- 
tice. I disdained such grovelling views. My object was to 
dive into the hidden depths of science, to fathom the dark 
profundities of theory, and measure the adamantine bases of 
first principles. I stooped, therefore, to the feeling of pulses 
and the inspection of tongues, only with a view to reduce my 
abstraction to the standard of fact, and attest by a palpable 
criterion the truth of my speculations. From those who en- 
joyed the benefit of my humane attentions, I never received 
acent; and, to do justice at once to my patients and myself, 
because I never asked it. My leisure moments were employ- 
ed in framing systems and digesting cases, in arranging genera 
and species, in reconciling hostile doctrines, and dove-tailing 
inconsistent facts,—to cut the matter short, in reducing all 
things actual and possible into rigid subjection to the rule and 
compass. By dint of hard labour, and untiring assiduity, 1 
soon succeeded in accomplishing my end.- I threw the con- 
flicting mass of heterogeneous facts and doctrines into the fur- 
nace of my closet, and in due course of time there came forth, 
not a molten calf, but a mighty plan, a stupendous scheme of 
causes and effects, which seemed to take in the whole amditus 
of nature, while at the same time it embraced all the phanta- 
sies of art—a skeleton of universal knowledge—a panoramic 
treatise, if I may so speak, de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis. You will not be surprised to learn that when this was 
done I assumed a loftier air. I pronounced my dogmas with 
unanswerable dignity. The people began to doff their hats, 
and bow themselves before me. The rumour that I had pro- 
duced a book wrought wonders in my favour. I was consulted 
in every case. My judgment was always abided by. 1 he- 
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gan to take fees. I began to wear a cane and a pair of glasses, 
My poor friend Cornelius seemed to droop, fell sick, refused 
my gratuitous prescription, and died of a broken heart. Gen- 
tle reader, you are no doubt on the tiptoe of impatience, ex- 
pecting to be told that I now saw gold flowing into my cof- 
fers like a deluge, and my feet planted firmly on the rock of 
greatness. Alas, how unstable are the fondest hopes of man! 
my wealth and greatness still remained in dudio, and in dubio 
they continued for the space of seven years. Do you ask the 
cause? When my book was on the eve of publication, I met, 
to my surprise, with a disease without aname. No ingenuity 
could force it into decent correspondence with any one of my 
thousand genera and ninety thousand species. For seven years 
it occupied me wholly; at the end of that mystic period all 
my doubts were solved, and my troubles atanend. For the 
sake of the profession I shall state the case, beginning at the 
point where it came beneath my notice, and annexing the re- 
sult of my deep and long researches. 

On a stormy evening in November, about three weeks after 
Dr. Piecemeal’s death, I called to pay a visit at the house of 
Mrs. Scroggs. The old lady was a very decent woman, made 
first-rate currant wine, and enjoyed the reputation of the ablest 
pastry cook within the compass of ten miles. Her husband 
(Micajah Scroggs by name, and a tanner by profession) had 
been dead some twenty years, and the venerable widow, with 
an only daughter, were left to perpetuate the odour of his name. 
This daughter, Cleopatra Jane, was twenty-five years old; but 
agreeably to that ingeniousrule, so generally practised, of cal- 
culating age by tens instead of units, she had called herself 
thirteen till her three and twentieth birth-day. On that auspi- 
cious day, after close consultation with her wise and prudent 
mother, she concluded that to stretch her thirteenth year to 
any greater distance would be highly indiscreet, and accord- 
ingly began to devise ways and means to reconcile a decent 
regard to probability with an ardent desire to be thought a girl. 
The fruit of her meditations was, that, to use a vulgar phrase, 
she split the difference of years and became at once eighteen. 
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It was just after this chronological phenomenon—this extraor- 
dinary transit from infancy to womanhood—that I paid the 
aforesaid visit on a certain stormy evening. My design was 
not only to hold an inquest over the health of my worthy 
friends, but to learn the particular arrangements which had 
been adopted touching the younger lady’s entry into the holy 
state of matrimony. Theswain who was to be honoured with 
this transcendental happiness, was Mr. Stacy Hanks, chief 
clerk (not store-boy, as some maliciously reported) to a thrifty 
green grocer in the Northern Liberties. What may have been 
the young man’s feelings on finding his beloved so abruptly 
changed from a mere girl into a woman, I have never learned. 
I know, however, that the day before he appeared in a new 
green coat with a velvet collar, for F find it so recorded in my 
memorandum book. 1 was musing upon the prospects of the 
amiable Miss Scroggs as I entered the door of her mother’s 
mansion; but was somewhat startled at the agitation and con- 
fusion which appeared to pervade the dwelling. The little 
passage, leading to the street, was wholly dark, and its dark- 
ness was made more fearful by the loud and discordant noises 
which proceeded from the parlour. A female colloquy ap- 
peared to be in progress, from the simultaneous chattering of 
half a dozen tongues, Mrs. Scroggs’ elocution prevailing over 
all. Mixed. with this sweet concord there was a sound of 
weeping and wailing qualified by sighs, and rendered. more 
emphatic by hard and measured stampings of the foot. Filled 
with apprehension, I stood motionless, and should probably 
have remained like patience on a monument, had not the 
door burst open, and seven matrons issued forth, each ex- 
ercising all her energies of speech, too much engrossed ap- 
parently in listening to herself, to lend an ear to others. 
Mrs. Scroggs brought up the rear, no less loquacious than 
the rest—and enhancing her screams by a strength and rich- 
ness of attitude and gesture, which far excelled them all. 
It was not till each worthy dame had jostled furiously by me, 
and the mistress of the house herself among the rest, that my 
presence was observed. But as Mrs. Scroggs rushed: by, she 
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came rather roughly into contact with my person, and appeared 
to feel some alarm. This inference I drew from her animated » 
exclamation of ‘‘La! massy! if here a’nt a man!” I began 
to tremble at the thought of having hastily intruded on the 
mystic worship of the Bona Dea, but mustering up my 
courage replied with considerable firmness, ‘It’s me, Mrs. 
Scroggs.”” This seemed to calm her fears, for she instantly 
replied—*“ Oh, is it you, Doctor?” (I had now succeeded 
to my poor friend Piecemeal’s honorary titles, and become, 
like him, a titular physician) ‘‘1’m glad you’re come. Do 
goin and see Cloppetry—she’s in a dreadful taking.” I was 
alarmed. ‘‘Why, my dear madam, what can be the matter?” 
‘0 Doctor, don’t ask me; just go in and judge for yourself: 
it’s too bad; it’s too bad.’? Here she left me, and accompanied 
her attendant Sybils to some hidden recess of the mansion, 
where my eye had never penetrated. I paused with my hand 
upon the lock ; the sighs and sobs and stamping of the foot 
were still perceptible, and I felt a nervous apprehension of the 
agonies I seemed about to witness. I opened the door: I 
entered on tip-toe. I looked round. Miss Cleopatra Jane was 
on a sofa, half-sitting, half recumbent. Her face was flushed, 
her hair disordered, and her eyelids red with weeping. She 
was engaged in the interesting exercise of wringing her fair 
hands, and no sooner saw me enter, than she wept and sighed 
and stamped with redoubled energy. I sat down at a distance, 
intending to await the termination of the paroxysm, but‘it 
seemed not only likely to continue till her strength was quite 
exhausted, but to increase every moment in its vehemence. 
I addressed her ; she did not answer; but I thought she looked 
towards me with the corner of her eye, as if to watch my mo- 
tions and measure the degree of my attention to her own. I 
rose and approached her; she flung herself back and fairly 
screamed, at the same time presenting her hands against my 
face as if-to scratch my eyes out. I sat down by her, pulled 
out my watch, and quietly began to count the minutes without 
uttering a word. Ten passed away, and her violence conti- 
nued. Fifteen elapsed, and I thought I could perceive a very 
ny abatement. At the end of twenty it subsided. She 
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ceased her convulsive motions, changed the key and loudness 
of her lamentations, and at last gave no audible expression to 
her feelings but a deep and stifled moan. ‘* Miss Cleopatra 
Jane,’’ said I, *¢do you feel unwell?”’? She seemed at first not 
disposed to answer, but at last replied with a most pathetic 
sigh—‘‘ I’m so hurt! O Doctor! I’m so hurt. You can’t ima- 
gine how it hurt me—Oh me!” I was very much perplexed. 
I went to the door and called aloud on Mrs. Scroggs; but no 
Mrs. Scroggs appeared. What hurt the patient thus com- 
plained of, it was impossible to conjecture from expressions so 
indefinite. I again began to question her; but her answer 
was the same—‘‘I never was so hurt in my life—Oh me! how 
it hurts me!??—catching her breath after every word, and 
panting hard when she concluded. I found myself at a non-plus. 
Mrs. Scroggs had left her daughter, most unaccountably, in 
avery distressing state; and there was no one to inform me of 
the nature of her case. I was hesitating whether to invoke the 
old lady in a voice of thunder, or to open the campaign by 
letting a little blood, when the patient herself seemed disposed 
to solve my doubts, by striking her hand with violence upon 
her forehead, and twisting her features into an expression of 
agonizing pain. I caught at the clue which this presented. 
‘Headache, Miss Cleopatra Jane? Steady: or shooting 
pain? A dull, heavy feeling, or sharp and acute? The loss of 
a little blood might ease you. Let me feel your pulse a mo- 
ment.”? ButI no sooner touched her wrist, than she snatched 
her hand from me, and covering her eyes with her fingers, 
began to renew her whimpering and sobs. ‘‘ Sharp pain over 
the eyes, perhaps?” said I; *¢‘ very common, Miss Cleopatra 
Jane; I can relieve it in a moment.” This promise seemed to 
give her no relief. Starting back she threw her head upon her 
shoulder, turned up the whites of her eyes, placed her hand 
upon her heart, and passionately eried,—‘‘ What pain! what 
pain! was any body ever destined to endure such pain before?” 
“Ts that the seat of your pain, Miss Cleopatra Jane ?”’ said I; 
‘‘dont be alarmed—it’s not uncommon. Be calm and describe 
your symptoms. Is it a heart-burn?”—“TI am in an agony? 
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she exclaimed looking up at the ceiling—*‘ Or a palpitation? 


you understand me, a violent beating of the heart; or?—She 


did not seem to hear me; but starting from her seat, began to 
pace the floor, saying, ever and anon, ‘¢ What a wound! what 
a deadly wound! how little did I expect this morning to be in 
such a situation before bed-time!”’ 

‘«¢ You alarm me, my dear young friend. If you have receiv- 
ed a wound, it ought to be attended to. But I see no blood, 
How can you be wounded? Who wounded you?’’—‘ That 
little ugly wretch, Stacy Hanks,” was her reply, and uttered 
with such mingled vehemence and wildness, that it made me 
tremble for her sanity. I continued in suspense for about five 
minutes, when plucking a paper from her bosom, she threw it 
towards me.: I picked it up and opened it. It was a dirty 
serap, containing a few words indited with a pencil. They 
were these: ‘* Mrs. Skrogs—I shall start for toun at two, and 
be happy of your comands, as I shant come doun again soon, 
I’ll send wat you want by the stage.—S. H.” I read this 
brief epistle twice; then looking up enquired, ‘What of 
this?” «* What of it !”’ echoed Cleopatra Jane, ‘its the wea- 
pon that wounded me!” and resumed her lamentations. Iwas 
now convinced that her senses were disordered, but determin- 
ed to go soothingly to work. ‘*‘ Why my dear Miss Cleopatra 
Jane, how could this bit of paper hurt you ? It has no edge, 
and it has no weight—It could not wound you very deeply. I 
would not care a straw about it.”” I perceived that as this sen- 
tence met her ear, her look began to change. Instead of the 
sentimental frenzy which was visible before, she assumed an 
aspect of commonplace wrath—the moisture of her eyes was 
lost in the living fire which flashed upon me—she ceased her 
wanderings on the carpet, ran up to me, and thrusting her 
face almost into my teeth, shook her finger and exclaimed— 
«« 1’I] let you know as how it’s none of your business for to tell 
me what to care about; I’ll care about what I please, and I 
dont care whether it can wound me or not!—I’ll be wounded 
as much as I want for all that. How do you know what will 
hurt a body, I’d like to know? I say it did hurt*me—and it 
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does hurt me—and hurts me dreadful bad—for I guess it hurts 
my feelings—Now then!” I must confess that with all my 
courage (and I pique myself on being brave), I was quite con- 
founded at this sudden onset. My lancet which had been rea- 
dy half an hour, dropped from my palsied hand—I felt the 
blood rushing to my heart, and my heart itself beating hard 
and thick. I felt too (the unkindest cut of all), that my the- 
rapeutic skill had been weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing; I had met with a disease for which no prescription could 
be found in my voluminous effusions—nay, whose very name 
(much less its cause and symptoms) was a stranger to my sys- 
tem. Hurts of all other sorts I had closely studied—cuts, 
bruises, burns, scalds, fractures, and dislocations were my most 
familiar friends; but my pharmacopeeia furnished no relief for 
the metaphysical disorder of hurt feelings. 

My theme has out-run my time and over-run my paper. The 
promised account of my subsequent researches still sleeps in 
the bosom of futurity. 

A. J, A. 








FOR THE FHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Translation of a French imitation of the celebrated Ode of 
Derjhavin, the Russian poet, on the death of 
Prince Mechtchersky. 


Voice of time, funereal bell! 

Ringing man’s appalling knell, 

Thy accents fill me with affright ! 

My morn of life which shone so bright 
Already now begins to fade ; 

Death’s icy hand is on me laid, 

Fate lifts his arm to cut the thread 
Of life, and joinme with the dead. 


Nor age, nor sex from death can fly, 
For it is doom’d that all shall die. 

The statesman, hero, king, and sage, 
The bloom of youth, the frost of age, 
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All, all must fall before the blow 
Of life’s invet’rate, cruel foe, 
He marks his victims with his eye, 
The mark is sure, the victims die, 








Men so ridiculously vain, 

Dare for their petty actions think 
E’en immortality to gain. 

But empires, ages, all must sink 
O’erwhelm’d in the immensity 
Of time’s vast, boundless, shoreless sea. 


Those monuments of ages past, 
The wonder and delight of all, 
What are they now ? few of them last, 
A short time more, and these will fall. 
Thus dies of ev’ry thing the race, 
And thus those fires will die 
Suspended in th’ eternal space, 
The beacons of the sky ! 


E’en thou, Mechtchersky, thou whose lot 
So blissful seem’d, e’en thou hast not 
Escap’d the cruel hand of death ! 

E’en thou hast drawn thy latest breath, 
And gone to that sad, dreary bourne 
From which no pilgrims e’er return ! 

But what of all thy wealth and store 
Has follow’d thee to that dread shore ? 


Who, looking on that rich abode 
So lately when with joy it rung, 
Would then have thought or dar’d forebode 
So soon with black it would be hung ? 
But sudden ceased the rev’llings loud, 
The cries of grief are heard instead, 
And on the sumptuous table spread, 
Where oft were met a joyous crowd, 


Behold, alas! a coffin and a shroud, * 
R. M. W. 





* In Russia the custom prevails of placing the coffins of the de- 
ceased, before interment, on sumptuously spread tables. 
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SPECULATIONS ON LITERARY PLEASURES. 


In the classical ages of antiquity, Greece, as comported with 
her character as a free republic, was distinguished by her spe- 
culative inquiries ; and the philosophy of morals and of life 
were, as well as poetry, the general and the favoured objects 
of pursuit. But the character of nations, as evinced by their 
predominant pursuits, is often governed, (as Montesquieu, 
followed and preceded by a host of other speculators, has ob- 
served,) by their comparative latitudes and their peculiarities 
of climate, no less than by the political and moral circumstan- 
ces which mark the progress of their society. —Rome, (as the 
same Montesquieu, coupled with a host of other speculators, 
has afterwards subjoined,) was essentially governed by other 
views. As military glory was the great and crowning passion 
to which the emulant principle of her great and honourable 
citizens were taught to point, she rose the mistress among the 
nations of the world by her arms and by her internal policy, and 
borrowed her speculative opinions from the most enlightened 
of her predecessors. ‘‘ Like a Tartar or a Scythian horde 
which had pitched on a settlement,”’ says Professor Ferguson, 
“this nascent community was equal if not superior to every 
tribe in its neighbourhood; and the oak which has covered the 
field with its shade, was once a feeble plant in the nursery, 
and not to be distinguished from the weeds by which its early 
growth was restrained.” If for many ages she saw from her 
walls on every side the territory of her enemiés, the internal 
growth of her literary character was, it may be said, equally 
slow. 

But the spirit of modern ages, and we will say of England in 
particular, has expanded with the growth of her increasing 
philosophic light;—it has been increasingly shed over the ranks 
of those who think and investigate that intense and pervading 
principle of intellectual pleasure, which is invariably found to 
accompany a cultivated imagination. Men, in viewing the 
« track of ground which was cleared by antiquity, glance after- 
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wards at the more enlightened progress of the moderns, which 
affords them increased light in exercising the province and 
the faculty of thought. “The same faculty of reason,” observes 
Sir William Temple, “which gives mankind the great advan- 
tage over the rest of the creation, seems to make the greatest 
default of human nature. It is this,” says he, ‘that furnish- 


es us with such variety of passions, and consequently of wants . 


and desires, that none other feel, and these, followed by infi- 
nite designs and endless pursuits, and improved by that rest- 
lessness of thought which is common to most men, give hima 
condition of life suitable to his birth.”—In the modern zeras 
of knowledge likewise, a stronger bias of an intellectual na- 
ture is imparted to the minds of those who can think with 
vigour, and feel the stimulus of more than ordinary capacity, 
For, as the same author remarks, ‘‘ the pursuits of ambition, 
though not so general, are as endless as those of riches, and as 
extravagant, since none ever yet thought he had poweror 
empire enough;—but the pleasures of imagination are turned 
upon embellishing the scenes which environ and surround 
us.” ‘ 
In the former part of the 17th century, as already intimat 
ed, if the reader will pardon the weakness of recurring to a 
favourite point, Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton, opened new 
worlds in the regions of poetical thought and imagery. The 
two last especially speculated upon men and things, looked 
abroad through nature with a power and dignity of mind 
which left their compeers at a distance. The standard of think- 
ing, and the range and play of imagination, the average pro- 
duct of the same period, were, however, alike far below them, 
As also in our prose writers, we see Sir William Temple and 
Lord Shaftesbury, both elegant observers of nature, eclipsing 
in the vigour of their style and the accuracy and closeness of 
their thinking, the writers about the Elizabethan periods on 
similar subjects. The former, indeed, may be said in his *¢ Mis- 
cellanea,” and other writings, to have added dignity and. grace 
to those subjects in the leisure of his retirement, with whieh, 
_ as a courtier and a statesman, and his consequent extensive a¢- 
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quaintance with mankind, he had been deeply conversant. 
Shaftesbury (how far he merits for his wisdom or his style 
the appellation of the English Plato,*which has been given 
him, we will not here venture to pronounce) showed a mind 
at once attached to the studies of philosophy and of taste; a 
favourite topic of speculation, his genius often breaks forth in 
a series of discursive pictures, which the fair award of criticism 
has very long decided, notwithstanding all that can be said 
against him, to exhibit singular beauties of style and sentiment, 
and eminently prove that in him was associated, with a taste 
for the pursuits of philosophy, a high power of delineating its 
lessons. 

Upon a review, therefore, of the progress of our literature, : 
the often-received hypothesis of the superiority of the early jie’ 
part of the 17th century to much later periods in our annals, : 
certainly, ifa comparison be instituted, will not appear. Some 
great mifds in the course of half a century were generated ; 
but the brilliant galaxy on the side of the Muses and Polite 
Literature, which crowned the commencement and more early 
part of the 18th century (including of course Anne’s reign), 
has by no means been equalled by any period of similar ex- 
tent, since the revival of letters. —If too we follow the march 
of time, and advance to the middle and latter periods of this 
last century, we see, still reviewing on the side of the Muses 
and the Belles Lettres, that the march of intellect is equally 
apparent. Before the days of “great Dryden” in the 17th, 
when Waller and Cowley (in treating of these periods, we 
always of course except Shakspeare and Milton) were consi- _ 
dered at the head of classical poets,—when ‘‘ Hudibras,”’ as 
we learn from Shaftesbury, was quoted in all the eourtly cir- 
cles,—not very much of energy or of thinking may be thought 
to have characterized the poetry of the period. But a century 
afterwards or thereabouts, we have the elegant and graceful 
poems of Soame Jenyns, the classical polish of whose mind 
was considerably invigorated by a peculiar originality of 
thought, —the beautiful descriptive poetry of Thomas Warton, 
amongst which we luxuriate exactly in that frame of mindand: 
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sefifiment in which we wish to indulge, when a recluse to all 
besides, the individual leaves the more sober entities of life 
to give reign to imagination. Contemporary with the rich and 
varied muse of Warton (whose poem on the “ Pleasures of 
Melancholy,” written in his 17th year, has been justly thought 
superior to any thing written at the same early age in our lan. 
guage, fertile as it certainly is in examples of precocity of 
genius, ) we have the pathos, beauty, and simplicity of Gold- 
smith, combined with a strength and brilliance second to none 
in the language. A distinguished member of a galaxy of genius, 
superior perhaps to any which our history can boast,—the as- 
sociate of Burke,* Johnson, and Reynolds, whose individual 
powers, each in its varied path of excellence, would alone have 
been sufficient to stamp distinction upon his age,—his singu- 
lar eminence in exercising at will unlimited power oyer the 
human mind, has been long acknowledged by the most fasti- 
dious censor. At length came Cowper, whose originality of 
style and vigour of thinking, though not perhaps of expression, 
all the world has long agreed, imparted to our poetry at the 
close of the 18th century, as signal, though not perhaps so 
brilliant an epoch, as that of Dryden in the 17th. 

Upon an unbiassed and impartial review, therefore, the 
poets and poetry of the eighteenth century may be thought 
to have more nearly approximated that of the most admired 
among the ancients. The century preceding, notwithstanding 
the laudatory epithets which from the mouth of authority have 





* Burke doubtless was a very great man. His capacious mind, 
whether he be viewed as a man of letters or a philosopher, equall 
indicated his superiority over the greater part of contemporary 
rits. But who that has read Mr, Prior’s elaborate work (and it is 
elaborated with an attention and polish worthy of its subject), can 
avoid thinking that the proverbial feeling of partiality so common in 
biographers, here shines forth with more than usual brilliancy. His 
encomiastic phraseology amounts at times to a perfect apotheosis; 
and supposing the eminence of Burke in literature, as a statesman, 
and in those profound views of human nature which mark a sagaci 
almost prophetic, to have been in truth as superior to his contempt 
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raries, as is here intimated, the writer’s aim is not much accelera edie 


by a constant repetition of gulogistic epithets. ' 
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often been heaped upon several of its eras, was in the great at- 
tributes of poetry and of imaginative speculation, for it par- 
takes of the same.thing, of a class inferior in point of range 
and energy. ° ** The truth is,” says an intelligent critic of the 
17th century, “ there is something in the genius of poetry too 
libertine to be confined to so many rules; and whoever goes 
about to subject it to such constraint, loses both its spirit and 
grace, which are never learnt even of the best masters.” ‘For 
whoever,” as he afterwards observes, ‘‘does not move the 
same instant passions in you that he represents in others, and 
at other times raise images about you, transport you to the 
places and the persons he describes, cannot be pronounced a 
poet, though his measures are never so just, his feet never so 
smooth, or his sounds never so sweet.” 

These measures and these sounds have, aided by a more at- 
tenuated and enlarged standard of thought and of view, swell- 
ed at once to higher grandeur and beauty in the latter than in 
the former period. —A.crPHRon. Gent. Mag. 











FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
TO S. E. G. 


The captive bird that sits alone, 
And trills her mournful melody, 
May calm her sadly plaintive moan 
By the sweet hope of liberty; 
For hope will promise, even there, 
The soft green earth and boundless air— 
Bereft of hope, bereft of thee, 
The future has no charm for me. 


The youthful warrior mounts his steed, 
And rushes to the ranks of war ; 
He leaves his blushing, blue-eyed maid 
To mourn, with anxious fears, afar. 
YR Yet homeward bounds his noble heart, 
é No more to sigh, no more to part— 
Bereft of hope, bereft of thee, 
The future has no charm for me. 
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The mother mourns her sailor boy, 

When dashing waves the shore assail ; 
But hope will sweetly whisper joy, 

As fav’ring breezes swell the sail., 
Hope guides him safe through stormy main, 
And wafts him to her arms again— , 
Bereft of hope, bereft of thee, 
The future has no charm for me. 


The Indian chief has left his bride, 

To chase the deer or flying foe; 
She sits alone the stream beside, 

The stream that, murm’ring, soothes her woe, 
And yet does hope her heart rejoice, 


To hear his step or thrilling voice— a 


Bereft of hope, bereft of thee, 
The future has no charm for me. 
Yale College. Ta 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE “ROYAL FREDERICK.” 


Ir was on a calm summer evening, that mine host of the , 
Royal Frederick surveyed, with peculiar gratification, a trio 
of jolly topers seated under an immense buttonwood, partak- 
ing, in an eminent degree, of that gigantic growth, which 
characterizes the productions of the New World. Rarely. 
indeed had the excellence of his home-brewed been tested ina 
manner so satisfactory, as was evident from the innovation 
produced in the brains of his guests, who yet continued their 
potations with unabated zeal. It might perhaps more fully gra-_ 
tify posterity, should these personages be individually de 
scribed; but so intimately connected in all acts and sayings 
were these worthies, that their existence and history appear - 
to be as mutually interwoven as that of Castor and Pollux, or 
the trio of witches in Macbeth. Perhaps events, which f 
curred that evening at the. Royal Frederick, may ny 
some measure, to illustrate their characters. 
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On one side of a table was placed the luxury of a stuffed 
arm-chair, of the antiquity of which there could be no doubt, 
its introduction into the village being known only by tradi- 
tion to have been effected by the grandfather of the present 
landlord. In this venerable reposoir reclined the dignified 
Doctor Von Himmel, whose portly form and rubicund visage 
bore ample testimony to his abhorrence of the fraternity of La 
Trappe. On a three legged stool opposite sat the redoubtable | 
Major Steinhertz, whose gallant exploits in Europe, (bearing 
witness in every recital, of the astonishing power of beer in 
renovating the memory, ) raised him in rank next to the truly 
evangelical pastor: on a third seat, preserving by its position 
that strict neutrality, which its possessor was so successful in 
maintaining, sat Piet Liebenspiel. Had the Major in early 
youth been sent to Gottingen, without question, he would have 
flourished deservedly as a most determined disputant in po- 
lemic theology. Fate made him asoldier. The education of 
a camp is not peculiarly adapted for an acquisition of that ele- 
gance of diction, which gives grace even to a negation, and it 
must be owned, that a certain degree of military bluntness 
was frequently developed in the heat of argument.—Touching 
Piet it is merely necessary to remark, that it was a point at 
issue between the gossips of the village, whether the energetic 
monosyllable of negation had ever been uttered by this 
worthy. 

With the doctor then asa fulcrum, and his two companions 
as the opposing scales, the balance of harmony and fellowship 
preserved its equilibrium ; should the Major refuse assent to 
a clerical dogma, the ire of the pastor was inevitably extin- 
guished by the unqualified approbation of Liebenspiel. 

For the seventh time was seen the graceful form of Cicely, 
tripping along the well-beaten path to the old buttonwood 
with the oft replenished tankards, when a fiendlike yell arose 
from every quarter of the forest surrounding the scene. Se- 
ven devils in the form of wild Indians dashed from the woods 
with uplifted tomahawks, and captured the dismayed party; 
resistance were in vain. The Major indeed attempted to draw ¥ 
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his sword, but rust or old age made it unwilling to leave the 
scabbard; the Doctor, with heavenly resignation, replenished 
his pipe, and awaited his destiny—Piet, desirqus of the com- 
ing potation, was in despair, when Cicely relinquished fur- 
ther attempts to present it. ‘¢ Be still,” said a deep voice, 
and a tomahawk gleamed fearfully. —* Certainly,” answer- 
ed Piet, and resumed his seat with regret—the savages then’ 
binding the hands of all behind them, proceeded to plunder the 
dwelling. 

“Man is born to trouble,” observed the Doctor, looking 
around for practical illustrations of this maxim.—‘‘ Undoubted-" 
ly,”’ and Piet endeavoured to look stoical: the Major, anti- 
cipating all the horrors of Indian torture, conscientiously 
withheld his usual negative. ‘* My friends, we shall ere long’ 
meet in Heaven,”’ and Von Himmel raised his eyes piously to’ 
the bright blue sky.—‘* God forbid,” ejaculated the Major, 
and Piet humbly expressed doubts of his sufficient preparation 
for that state of bliss. 

By this time the whole village was in motion—well authen- 
ticated reports of the descent of the Five Nations were exten-' 
sively circulated; the young men smoked their pipes vigor- 
ously, and examined the primingof their rifles; every old lady 
was on the alert—Dame Freyheit carefully concealed her lap- 
dog, and set about nailing up the windows and crying mur- 
der. 

Long was the debate, before the elite of the Dutch Yeoman- 
ry came to the bold resolution of pushing through the small 
wood separating the village from the scene of plunder, when 
news came, that Ralph Van Dam, with three bold: hunters, 
had shot three Indians, and put the others to the rout. ‘¢ For- 
ward,” shouted the leader—the troop marched on with gene- 
rous self-devotion to the rescue—the very natural surprise © 
and regret expressed by these heroes at the disappearance of 
the enemy, was succeeded by loud and earnest congratulations 
with the sufferers, but more especially with Pict. 

No man ever discharged so many functions, to the entire sa- 
tisfaction of the parties interested, as Piet Liebenspiel—living — 
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alternately at every house in the village, sis presence shed 
cheerfulness over the family circle, and his never-failing fund 
of jests and anecdotes ensured him every where a joyous re- 
ception; with Meinheer Krautz, Piet spoke of the political as- 
pect of Europe, with the sententious manner of a statesman; 
and when common mortals would but complain of the uncom- 
mon dearth of news, Piet would be mysterious on the last ac- 
counts from Turkey, or perhaps massacre all the Jewsin Asia 
Minor, and inform the goodman, in an under voice, of the 
marriage of the Emperor of China with the beautiful Chian- 
chu. Many an hour has he listened to the sage recipes of the 
good vrouw for compounding sovereign teas, and excellent 
pickles, without the least symptom of weariness; yet virtue it- 
self has enemies, and Herman Haslip asserted, that Piet’s best 
sonnets were composed during such audience, and that the ap- 
propriate interjections of “excellent,” ‘very good,” being 
merely the result of habitual practice, once slipt in at a most 
melancholy and moving recital of the death of her first hus- 
band. Then how could Piet fail of becoming a favourite among 
the pretty damsels of the settlement, for the most tender and 
touching liebesbriefe were known to be the productions of his 
pen? Herman Haslip’s assertion that the style, nay, even the 
wording ofall these epistles were precisely one and the same, 
we treat as the suggestions of mere envy. Among the little ur- 
chins, who are always tumbling about a Dutch settlement, Piet 
was indispensable, inasmuch as among sundry other benefits, 
the ingenious device of shoeing cats with nutshells, and the 
extraordinary proficiency in pugilism evinced by this ragged 
fancy, were ascribed to this indefatigable promoter of the good 
of mankind. In consequence of reading the Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, and frequently referring to an antiquated dictionary, 
Piet was looked upon as a man of erudition inferior only to the 
Doctor himself, and was accordingly selected as a competent 
schoolmaster for the rising generation. In consequence of the 
sudden transition of Piet’s ci-devant companions into scholars, 
the quiet and orderly condition of the academy may be more.» 
easily imagined than described. ©. 
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Much more trouble would pretty Cicely have endured in 
putting things ‘‘to rights,” had not her task been lightened 
by the assistance of the disinterested Ralph Van Dam, though 
it is to be doubted whether Ralph materially accelerated its 
progress, as he now and then seemed to mistake Cicely for 
the furniture; and on further consideration of the small num- 
ber of articles adorning the apartment, even supposing Ralph 
of no assistance, we have been perplexed in accounting for the 
length of time occupied in the arrangement. 

In the mean time, our three worthies, snugly ensconced in 
the chimney, held friendly communion and called for ‘beer, 
until Boniface missed Cicely from her vocation, and proceeded 
in search of the blooming tapster. * * * it was a regular 
Dutch kiss, and rang through the apartment as if given witha 
hearty good will.—‘‘ Zounds!”’ quoth mine host, for he was a 
prudent father, and in his anxiety missed the latch for’ mo- 
ment.—There was Cicely carefully dusting the only glass in 
the house, and Ralph busily engaged in transferring a table, 
which Boniface observed was brought back to its place of lo- 
comotion. ‘ Very strange!”’ internally communed Boniface; 
“and yet” “Cis, take up some more beer.” 

‘‘ This beer is becoming stronger.’’—‘‘Obviously,” ejaculat- 
ed Piet; and the Major, after a copious draught, gave a decided 
negative. Many a joke was laughed at, and much beer was 
quaffed, ere the friends decided upon a return homewards. 
Von Himmel proposed walking arm in arm, as most befitting 
men of their condition, which proposition Liebenspiel relished 
exceedingly; Steinhertz growled out something in the nature 
of a negative, but ascertaining his utter inability to walk solus, 
at length professed an inclination to assist his distressed com- 
panions. Piet accordingly took the centre, and they proceed- 
ed at a most awful rate, guided by the rays of the rising moon. 
After tacking much after the manner of a Chinaman beating 
up the river against a north-wester, they were discovered, at 
a late hour, seated at the foot of Hans Dieterich’s haystack, 








singing most lustily. The possibility of the existence of har- 


mony in such melody, we leave to conjecture, inasmuch as 
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the forgetful pastor was chaunting a stave of “Old Hundred,’’ 
while the Major sang the German Anacreontic of “ Auf und 
trinkt,’’ and the whole soul of Piet was absorbed in a tender 
love-song of his own composition. KK 

‘ ®. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTALY MAGAZING, 
SEA SONG. 


Let others resort to the college or the court, 
Or the long-labour’d harvest of grain; 

No treasures that I know in this dreary world below, 
Can compare with the joys of the main. 


No beauties of the shore can fill my spirits morc, 
Than the fathomless waves of the sea ; 

That rolling, heaving, crash upon the deck, 
While the wind whistles loud o’er the lee. 


They tell us of eyes fit to glitter in the skies, 
That are gen’rous, benignant, and kind. 

I love the good and fair, but my spirit is not there, ° 
Nor repose can they give to my mind. 


And beauty’s like the waves, and sailors are her slaves, 
But the billows are dearer to me; 

As they rolling, heaving, crash upon the deck, 
While the wind whistles loud o’er the lee. 


And death’s on the deep, as so gallantly we sweep, 
And destruction is yawning below, 

And from the giddy mast, as the vessel hurries past, 
To oblivion for ever we go. 


But ’tis a fitting doom, and the waves shall be the tomb, 
Where the sailor boy’s resting shall be, 

As they rolling, heaving, crash upon the deck, 
While the wind whistles loud o’er the lee. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
TRANSLATION OF CAESAR BORGIA’S MOTTO. 


Aut Ceasar aut nihil vult dici Borgia. Quidni! 
Cum simul et Casar et wrait esse potest ? 


“ Cesar or nothing,” Borgia cries! Why true! 
No doubt, he’s Czsar, and he’s nothing too! 








SIR MICHABL SCOTT ; a Romance. 
By Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. 8vo. 


‘¢ Tuts is the wildest of all wild books,”’ will be the excla- 
mation of all who read it; but to all it will not be equally 
interesting. We have heard of men who can read without 
emotion, that splendid creation of imaginative genius, the 
Tempest of Shakspeare, and we have heard of a grave devotee 
of the mathematical sciences, who after a perusal of the *¢ Iliad 
of Homer,” inquired ‘* What does it prove ?”” To such men, 
Sir Michael Scott is a sealed book ; but there are those who 
would not restrain the flights of genius within the narrow li- 
mits of human existence, and who, considering that existence 
as but a small part of the universal plan, have expansion of 
mind sufficient to accompany Fancy in her boldest excursions; 
and to all such we would recommend the perusal of Sir Michael 
Scott. 

What may lie beyond the reach of human knowledge, must 
remain unknown ; but imagination will pass the boundary that 
separates the present from the eternal world, and will not re- 
turn without bearing some impress of the wondrous scenes it 

- may have discovered. Here, indeed, is scope for the wildest 
fancy, or rather the wildest flights of fancy will fall infinitely 
short of what is due to the subject. Earth, air, and ocean 
contain many things of which our philosophy has never dream- 
ed. Hence we should not hastily condemn the faculty that 
flies from earth to heaven; for who knows whether in some 
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of its excursions it may not bring back with it something like 
a resemblance to the awful picture which lies curtained by 
time. 

From an attentive perusal of Mr. Cunningham’s Romance, 
we pronounce him to be decidedly the most imaginative of 
modern writers. His present excursion has been long and 
daring, and it may well excite our wonder that he has main- 
tained it with such unflagging wing. We are sure that they 
who can watch his flight, will often fear lest his be the fate 
of Icarus, or of the boy who presumed to guide the chariot of 
his father through the boundless void. 

The great objection urged against works of this dinttiplion, 
is, that as the beings of which they treat are beyond our 
sphere, they cannot awaken human sympathy; this is just. 
We regard such beings with little emotion, because their na- 
ture and habits, their pleasures and pains, are not such as fall 
to the lot of man. Yet let us not forget that the same objec- 
tion is applicable, in an equal degree, to almost all the great 
works stamped with the seal of immortality. It applies in 
kind, if not in degree, to the Iliad and the A2neid, to the In- 
ferno and to the Orlando Furioso, to the Fairy Queen, and 
to Paradise Lost. And who will venture to condemn the 
supernatural in these imperishable productions of genius. 
Surely none, so long as the genius that produced them is es- 
teemed among men. 

The Sir Michael Scott of Mr. Cunningham is a mighty ma- 
gician who seeks for opportunities of benefiting the world. 
Aided by his page Brunelfin, he frequently discomfits the 
powers of darkness, and turns into blessings the evils they 
would inflict. One day he perceived, in the opposite margin 
of a bay, a witch who was transforming a phantom horse into 
4 magnificent ship, and he ordered Brunelfin to dissolve the 
spell. 


“Win thy way to her confidence by what evils thou wilt, visit her 
enchanted isle where her fair daughter dwells ; dissolve the enchant- 
ment, and win the maid with the fairy harp. Go, fly! Why pret 
thou ?”” s 
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Brunelfin is afraid, and states the cause of his alarm : 


“ «Elf, said Sir Michael, ‘art thou not more afraid of incensing thy 
master, than of angering a hag? I will enclose thee like a toad in a 
bed of solid stone—freeze thee into the middle of a mountain of un- 
trodden snow, within cry of the Pole—fix thee up as a sea-mark in a 
new voyage of discovery—throw thee mid-sky height, where thou 
wilt fly round and round the world like an owl, from this to dooms- 
day’.” 

The terrified elf hastens to fulfil his master’s commands ; he 
forms a magnificent shallop from a shell on the shore, and 
with it approaches the beldame, who believes it to be of her 
own creation. 

The whole voyage is beautifully narrated, but it is too co- 
pious for extract. After a variety of adventures, described 
with great power, Brunelfin achieves the object of the adven- 
ture—the deliverance of the lady of the enchanted harp. 

Gent. Mag. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 


Sweet is the coming on of evening mild, 
And twilight’s gleam ; 

Sweet is the bright moon’s silvery light, 
And lingering beam ; 

Sweet is the distant music’s tone, 
That floats in air; 

But sweeter to the Christian’s heart, 
The hour of prayer. 


Dear to the wandering exile’s view, 
His native land; 

Dear to the weary couch of pain, 
Affection’s hand; 

Dear to the aged parent’s breast, 
A filial care; 

But dearer to the Christian’s heart, 
The hour of praver. 
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Dear to the youthful mother’s sight, 
Her infant’s smile ; 
Sweet is her plaintive cradle hymn, 
So soft—so mild; 
Calm is the fair young infant’s rest, 
That slumbers there; 
But dearer, sweeter, calmer far, 
The hour of prayer. 
Yale College. T: 








DE LISLE, OR, THE SENSITIVE MAN. 


JeA Lousy iscalled by Shakspeare a green-eyed fiend. Of what 
coloured eyes Suspicion may be, we know not, but we may just- 
ly think that it is of much the same colour, with the addition of 
squinting. If, as Paley says, to disturb the happiness of ano- 
ther is a wrong, then it is a serious moral obliquity, for there 
are numerous relations of life which are founded entirely upon 
confidence, and to break that up is like the introduction of 
contagion into air, or poison into food. 

But such dispositions there are, insensible notwithstanding 
of guilt. They have misinterpreted life—they:have offered 
affection, and experienced art, selfishness, or interest. They 
have from disgust contracted prejudices, and behold every 
thing under their influence. 

The present Novel is excellently discriminative of female 
character. It begins with a diplomatic autocratical mother, 
who conceives that her son, an only one, is a sort of clock, 
who is to go just as she winds it up, and regulates it. How- 
ever, he cannot he wholly automatized. He forms a connex- 
ion with a passionless woman of intrigue, who is an actress 
only as to natural affections. She employs all winning arts to 
ingratiate this green-horn, who had taken her into keeping, 
gained his heart, and though he had promised to marry her, 
set offfrom him incog. through some private tampering of his 
statesman-like mother. This escape was a great blessing, much 
like a dissolution of projected partnership, where one is to find 
money, and the other to find wit, which commonly ends in 
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the one person of the firm who possessed the latter, being 


found to put into his own pockets the former also. However, — 


Therese tells him, when discovered, an honest story; viz; 
that she considered her person and actions only as means of 
comfortable maintenance, if possible, of aggrandisement; and 
that in short, like a person who keeps a gambling-house, dupes 
were the only people fit for her purposes. He returns from 
his travels, and falls in love next with a woman of superior 
Elizabethan character for strong sense—makes an offer, and is 
peremptorily, but feelingly rejected—is astonished at the sud- 
den news of her marriage with another, and finds out, when 
she became a widow, that previous to his offer she was alrea- 
dy married, though privately, to that other. He still, how- 
ever, retains a strong feeling of regard for her. She very 
candidly reminds him, that she has been already married, 
is seven years older than himself, and recommends him to 
look out fora younger bride. Thus her reply creates that cool- 
ness of feeling, which makes marriage with her, assimilation 
to that of wedding a lecturing maiden aunt. ' Under her care 
is, however, a charming sylph, full of good intellect, sweetly 
attempered by sentiment, elegance of character, grace, and. 
playfulness. With her he falls again in love; marries her, has 
a large family, becomes jealous, acts cruelly, finds that he is 
mistaken, and is reconciled, but not, alas! before his unkind- 


ness has destroyed her health—and she dies, not immediately, ” 


but by the horrible effect of the slow poison administered. by 
her husband. 

We do not recollect in Aristotle, Cicero, Paley, or any of 
the great moralists, any thing of moment upon the subject of 
suspicion; if any thing at all, only obvious commonplace. In 
some cases, it may be characterized as disease. In the present, 
it was great ignorance of the two leading distinctions of female 
character, as laid down by Goldsmith, viz: that there are some 
women who are fond of making admirers of every body, and 
are naturally coquettes and flirts, (a character here excellently 
delineated in Augusta Parry); and others, who desire to gain 
the affection of one man only, and to retain it to herself, Of 
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this character was his truly charming wife; but circumstances, 
though innocent, introduced fear, and fear is doubtful; and 
doubtfulness is followed by jealousy, and jealousy anticipates 
certainty; and then there ensues a kettle of fish, a phrase ex- 
eceedingly apropos to this Novel, for be it recollected, that, ac- 
cording to Captain Newte’s Scotch tour, the term is borrowed 
from the following horrible cruelty. 

A party go to the banks of a salmon river, to catch fish, and 
upon the shore light a fire, and put over it apot. 4s soon as a 
fish is caught, it is thrown alive into the boiling water. 
The tortured animals exhibit their agonies in horrid gestures 
and convulsions; but the palatable flavour is very fine. It may 
be so, but it makes us almost inclined to think that the devil 
had some share in forming many human beings. However this 
may be, poor Lady Rosamond was put into the condition of 
such a fish. 

We read novels, as we read papers in the Essayists, for mo- 
ral instruction clothed in the form of biographical incident. 
Novels are useful or mischievous, according to what they are. 
The English, says Madame de Stael, are unrivalled in this 
walk of literature. Many of them certainly have a great ten- 
dency to acquaint us with life, in all its forms, more particularly 
with high life, and though they may (as fortune-tellers do ser- 
vant maids) make humble sempstresses think that they are pre- 
destinated to be ladies, yet they introduce feeling, sentiment, 
Sod sense, and we will even add virtue; for we do not recol- 
lectany novel in which vice is not disgraced and punished; 
and trough the course of life is not the same in the world as in 
novels, yet it is to be remembered that knowledge of the world 
is not an acquisition to be speedily gained by young people, and 
that prominent delineations of character much assist it. If no- 
vel writing be judicious, it may generate good sense ; if it has 
an epic character, it may promote heroism. Novels oughifjpot 
to be studies, but amusements they certainly are. However, 
we must close our remarks, and we shall do so with observingy 
that the work before us has the important tendency of showing 
the great extent of evil resulting from distrust in intimate con- 
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nexions, where there can be no peace of mind without confi- 
dence. Nor is this all. The characters of Augusta Parry, 
Lady Avondale, Mrs. Solway, and more especially Lady Ro- 
samond, are highly dramatic, instructive, and interesting; nor 


can that of the hero himself have any other effect than im-. 


provement of husbands, a class of people in which it is not un- 
common to find great faults; especially that enormous one of 


making their homes uncomfortable by manifest folly. 
Gent. Mag. 








We have not seen the following spirited American song before, and 
suppose that very few of the present generation are better acquaint. 
ed with it. It is recorded in the April No. of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. We regard it as a literary curiosity, and think an 
American Magazine quite as suitable a repository for it, as that 
from which it has been selected. Ep. 

Mr. Urzan, 

Wuarever remotely or nearly relates to the establishment 
of American sindependence, merits its proportionate rank in 
the archives of impartial general history. The passions of 
men subside like the winds of heaven, and the turmoils of states 
are calmed like the billows of the deep; but it is matter of eu- 
riosity to retrace the ravages both of natural and moral storms, 
and to note the symptoms that characterized their courses. 
The inclosed Tyrt#an Wan-Sone is not without its value, 
considered in this point of light; it had its effect on the soldie- 
ry, to whose hearts it was addressed; and perhaps you may 
agree with me in thinking it not unworthy (for the reasons 


‘above stated) of preservation in your pages. 
A Lorat Barton. 


WAR SONG—“ WASHINGTON.” 


SUNG EVERY WEEK, AT LEAST, IN THE AMERICAN CAMP “EAR BOSTON. 
COMPOSED IN THE YEAR 1776, 


Spoliatis arma supfersunt.—Juvex at. 


ae 


Tune—The British Grenadiers, 


Varn Britons! boast no longer, with insolence and glee, 
By land your conquering legions, your matchless strew gth by sea; 
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For, lo! at length Americans their swords have girded on: 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! huzza! for war and Washington. 


Sent forth by North for vengeance your gallant champions came, 
With tea, with treason, and with George, their lips were all on flame; 
Yet, sacrilegious though it seem, we rebels still live on, 

And laugh to scorn your empty threats, and so does Washington. 


Still deaf to mild entreaties, still blind to England’s good, 
Your knaves for thirty pieces betrayed your country’s blood : 
Like AEsop’s cur you’ll only gain a shadow for a bone, 

Yet find us fearful shades, indeed, inspir’d by Washington. 


Pretending law and loyalty you do not reason well, 

The blundering schemes of Britons their destiny foretell ; 

Like lions ye have roar’d, yet your asses’ ears are shewn, 
And ye like asses shall be drubb’d by us and Washington. 


Your dark mysterious councils our weakest heads defeat, 
Our children rout your armies, our boats destroy your fleet; 
And, to complete the dire disgrace, coop’d up within a town 
You live the scoff of all our host, the scorn of Washington. 


Is this the mighty nation, whose thundering voice was hurl’d 
Through Europe, Afric, India, whose navy quail’d the world? 
The lustre of your former deeds, your ages of renown, 

Are quench’d, and Glory’s western ray illumines Washington. 


Yet, think not thirst of fame or pride unsheaths our gleaming swords; 
To cut your bonds asunder and cast away your cords: 

’Tis heaven-born Freedom fires us all, and strengthens each brave son, 
From him who humbly guides the plough to godlike Washington. 


Stand forth ! oh! could our wishes your ancient rage inspire, 

Your squadrons should be doubled in numbers, force, and fire; 
And then in conflict you should find which best deserv’d the boon, 
America or Albion, great George or Washington, 


. Awoke with this defiance, lo! shades of heroes rise ; 

To view the stern contention e’en gods might quit their skies ; 

And Wolfe amid the warriors blest might blast you with a frown, 
And Fame resound from pole to pole, “ Well done, brave Washington.” 
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Should George for help in time of need to foreign courts apply, 
And madly arm all Europe, all Europe we’d defy ; 

Turk, Russian, Jew, and Infidel ! League all your powers in one, 
Our senate hails her Hancock, our camp her Washington. 


Should warlike weapons fail us, disdaining servile fears, 

‘Toswords we’d beat our plough-shares, our pruning hooks to spears, 
And rush united on your guns, nor rest till battle’s won :— 

Then shout amain “ America !—Freedom and Washington. 


All Germany and monkish Spain may stand aghast with fear, 
For, see ! the martial sons of France court our alliance here, 
yeorge Guelph! hold fast thy diadem, thy sceptre, and thy throne, 
Now thou hast lost America, and dreadest Washington ! 
Gent. Mag. 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. (ENGLAND.) 
By Henry Neele. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 


Curvarry is in history what a fairy palace is in architecture. 
It is something beautifully romantic, inspiring those senti- 
ments which makes us think men actual gods, and women 
actual angels. The feelings and principles which most enno- 
ble our nature, appear in every look, word, and deed, and even 
the slightest deviation from perfection is a flaw in a diamond. 
Indeed chivalry is that attemperament of heroism which makes 
us love it without destroying its sublimity—it is grandeur, 
upon whose arm reclines happy beauty, and whose neck in- 
fant love entwines with rapturous embraces. 

For delineations of the sentiments of Chivalry, the genius 
of Henry Neele is particularly adapted. He knows how to 
dress the sword with myrtle, in patterns of excellent taste. 
His heroes are not butchers, nor his heroines milkmaids. He 
thus avoids that contamination of ferocity, or coarseness, which 
sadly disfigures the prominent characters in Homer, and (with 
the exception of the sweet maid Lavinia) in Virgil. In those 
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days it was rare to think of conquering without killing, or of 
loving without sensuality. The dignity of man seemed to con- 
sist in assimilation to a wild beast, the perfection of woman in 
assimilation to a domestic one. Even that most elegant volup- 
tuary Anacreon, moved not his master-hand but under gross 
impulses—his wine (and supreme is its flavour) was never 
racked off the lees; and strains, which were worthy Apollo, 
were sung by Pan. The chaste nymphs of Dian would in vain 
have wooed him for a single air—he would have thrown his 
lyre at them;-but let the dancing Bacchants, the frisking fawns, 
and the wanton nymphs, come laughing around him, then 
would there arise such sounds of sentimental music as holy 
angels might have admired and pitied. For Anacreon is the 
only one of the ancient poets who possessed a real genius for 
love verses, and we care not what others may think of the 
soul-less artificial common-place of Ovid and Tibullus, and the 
pretty songs of Horace. 

But we must seat ourselves in the aisle of a cathedral, to in- 
dulge a delightful reverie with Henry Neele, to mix in the 
mind’s eye with mailed warriors and faithful matrons who have 
left the tombs, where lie their effigies in the delightful attitudes 
of conjugal union and pious hope, to tell the tales of their ju- 
venile loves and romantic adventures. 

We shall, by way of specimen, give a portion of one, which 
has considerable historical interest attached to it. Every one 
knows that Edward the Fourth was a man of warm constitu- 
tion, and one of the handsomest libertines in his day; and that 
he married his queen from sheer concupiscence, in utter defi- 
ance of policy and prudence. 

The story to which we allude, is entitled “The Wooing at 
Grafton.” 

It opens with a lady in widow’s weeds, of stately figure and 
beautiful features, who is taking a melancholy walk by the 
side of ariver. She is lamenting to an attendant that her so- 
licitations at Court to recover the forfeited estates of her hus- 
band, who had been killed when fighting on the Lancastrian 
side, had been in vain. Justas the lady had said to her atten- 
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dant that she was taking this evening walk under the possi- 
bility that Edward, who was upon a hunting excursion in the 
neighbourhood, might accidentally cross her path, and enable 
her to petition him in person, a ruffian came upon her and 
seized her. 


‘¢He was a short and meagre figure, humpbacked, with — 


legs of an unequal size, and teeth, or rather fangs, which pro- 
truded from his mouth, and gave a hideous expression to his 
face, which otherwise might possibly have been called hand- 
some. His forehead was high and fair, his eyes black and 
sparkling, and his broad arched brows gave an expression of 
intelligence and dignity to the upper part of his countenance, 
which strangely contrasted with the grotesqueness and defor- 
mity of his figure. He was very richly habited in a robe of 
blue velvet, lined with silk and glittering with gold ; a sword 
hung by his side, and a cap adorned with a plume of feathers, 
and a sparkling diamond in the front, was placed in rather a 
fantastic and foppish manner upon his head.” ii, 277. 

‘¢ The Lady shrieked fearfully, and the monster refusing to 
unhand her, a voice from behind commanded him to desist. 

‘«¢ With these words, a young man habited in Lincoln green, 
with a bow and quiver slung over his shoulders, and bearing 
a drawn sword in his hand, rushed upon the Lady’s assailant. 
He paused, however, as his eye encountered that of this mis- 
shapen being—whether it was that he recognized a face fami- 
liar to him, or that he felt an emotion of surprise at the hide- 
ousness of the creature which he beheld, was not apparent. 
The latter eyed him with a sullen and malignant smile, and 
then uttering a loud and discordant laugh, disappeared amidst 
the recesses of the forest.”’ 


The lady in the interim swooned, but upon recovery saw 2, 


very different person from the ruffian whom she had escaped. 

“The perfect grace and symmetry of his form was only 
equalled by the sweetness and noble expression of his features, 
which save that the curl of his lip, and the proud glance of his 
eye, indicated something of a haughty and imperious tempera- 
ment, approached as nearly as possible to the beau ideal of 
manly beauty.” 
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The unknown begged to escort her home ; and so charmed 
the lady by his manners and conversation, that when he first 
knocked at the door of her heart, she was at home to him. 

‘¢¢ And now, gentle Sir,’ said the Lady, as they arrived at 
her residence, ‘welcome to Grafton Manor. Will you please 
to enter ?” 

«¢ ¢ Not now, sweet Madam,’ answered the cavalier, ‘I am 
in the King’s train, and my services will be missed. Yet may 
I crave leave to call to-morrow, and enquire after the health of ° 
——.’ He paused, but the lady soon concluded his sentente’ 

‘¢¢Of the Lady Gray of Groby,’ she said, extending her 
hand to him. 

‘¢ ¢ Ha!’ he said, and started, while a dark frown lowered 
for a moment over his fine features, ‘ the widow of the Lancas- 
trian knight, who fell at St. Alban’s ?” 

‘<¢ Even that ill-starred woman,’ said the Lady Gray, while 
the tears streamed down her face. ‘ Farewell, farewell, I see 
that it is a name which is now unpleasing to all ears.’ 

“ «Nay, nay, sweet madam,’ said the youth, gently detain- 
ing her, ‘it is a name which friends and foes ought alike to 
honour, as identified with manly and heroic devotion to a 
fallen cause, and’—his voice faltered, and he added in a softer 
tone, ‘ with the perfection of female grace and loveliness. You 
have been a suppliant to the King, Madam, for the restoration 
of your dead Lord’s forfeited estates. ee 

‘*¢T have been,’ she replied, ‘and a most unhappy and 
unsuccessful one.’ 

“¢The King, Madam, is surrounded by men who entertain 
small love for the unhappy adherents of the house of Lancas- 
ter. Ihave the honour to serve his highness. If Edward 
March, his poor esquire, can advance the cause of the Lady 
Gray, small as may be his abilities to do her good, they shall 
be all devoted to her service.’ 

‘¢¢Thanks once more, a thousand thanks, generous Sir,’ 
said the lady. ‘The cause of Elizabeth Gray indeed needs 
all the efforts of her friends to insure for it a prosperous issue. 
If Master Edward March can do aught to serve it, the bless- 
ing of the widow and the fatherless will rest upon his head.’ 
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“ ¢ And the blessing of the widow,’ thought Master Edward 
March, after he had taken leave of the lady, and was retracing 
his steps to the river side, ‘ will be the blessing of the pret- 
tiest woman in England. That of the fatherless I could e’en 
dispense with ; yet, methinks, it is well that they are father- 
less ; Heaven rest their father’s soul.’ ’? 260—262. 

A month’s billing and cooing follows ; and Edward March, 
though only a poor esquire, obtains the widow’s consent to 
marry him, after his procuring the restoration of her estates, 
of which he is very sanguine. 

She entrusted to Edward March a letter for her mother the 
Duchess of Bedford, but she only heard in reply that he had 
merely forwarded the letter,—days and weeks elapsed, but 
she neither saw nor heard from him. Her mother only ac- 
quainted her, that at every application to the King, he seemed 
colder and more adverse. The fair widow of course concluded 
that Edward March was inconstant and untrue, and that Eli- 
zabeth Gray must remain desolate and oppressed. 

There is a tooth-ache of the mind as well as of the body, 
and where love is the tooth which occasions the pain, a pair 
of pincers will not extract it. Of course the lady was exces- 
sively miserable, and to add to her sufferings, her uncle comes 


to her, and acquaints her that Edward March was the esquire, 


who had the audacity to draw his sword upon the Duke of 
Gloucester in Grafton Forest, when the King and his retinue 
were last in this neighbourhood following the chase. 

The lady in agony resolves to go to London,—expose the 
ruffian-like conduct of the ugly Gloucester, and save the life 
of March. But, alas! her uncle informs her that Edward 
March is no more. At this news she raves—begs her uncle 
to kill Richard; and upon his assurance, that if she and her 
children went to court and petitioned the King, there were 
hopes that her estates would be restored, she refuses to kneel 
at the feet of the assassin of Edward March. An appeal on 
behalf of the children, however, causes her to retract her reso- 
lution ; to obtain the estates, and then to wait for death.—The 
rest of the story shall be given in the ingenious author’s own 
words : 
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‘¢The Monarch was seated in his private chamber, sur- 
rounded by the few but distinguished courtiers who had the 
privilege of access to him there, when it was announced to 
him that the Lady Gray of Groby craved admittance to the 
Royal presence. 

«<«Tut, tut!’ said the King, ‘this puling widow and her 
friends think that the King of England has nothing to attend 
to but the interests of the family of a rebel, who died fighting 
sword in hand against his Sovereign. Thrice have I peremp- 
torily refused the supplication of the old Duchess of Somerset, 
and now the young lady is to play off the battery of her sighs 
and tears upon me in the hopes of a more prosperous result.’ 

‘«« ¢ And in truth, my liege,’ said the Marquis of Montagu, 
‘the young lady has not been badly advised, in trying that 
experiment, if report speaks true of her charms.’ 

‘<¢ Sayest thou so! cousin Montague,’ said the King, ‘ then 
in God’s name let her enter.’ And then carefully adjusting 
his robes, and assuming an air, between the dignity of a Mo- 
narch, and the assumption of an Adonis, conscious of his per- 
sonal attractions, he leaned back in his throne. 

“The door of the presence chamber unfolded, and the sup- 
pliant party, attired in deep mourning, approached the foot of 
the throne. The Lady Gray was led forward by Sir William 
Woodville, while the Duchess and her disinherited grand- 
children came behind. A murmur of approbation and sur- 
prise passed from lip to lip among the courtiers as they gazed 
on the surpassingly beautiful features of the fair petitioner, 
whom sorrow had not robbed of one of her charms, but had 
rather improved and heightened them all. She entered with 
head depressed and downcast eyes, not daring to look at the 
person whom she supplicated, and for whom, as the murderer 
of her lover and the Sovereign of the realm, she entertained 
a sentiment in which abhorrence and reverence were strange- 
ly mingled. 

**¢ A boon! a boon! most dread Sovereign,’ she said, sink- 
ing at the Monarch’s feet. 

***Rise, gentle lady,’ said the King, ‘and name, if thou 
canst, the boon which thy Sovercign will refuse thee.’ 
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«¢¢Ha!’ said Elizabeth starting, as though the voice of the 
dead had sounded in her ears. ‘Those tones—that voice, 
surely I am not mad!’ She lifted her eyes towards the King, 
and an expression of wonder and delight burst from her lips, 
as she recognised beneath the royal diadem the features of 
Edward March. That expression, however, was repressed, 
as a deep feeling of fear and awe came over her, and sinking 
again to the ground, she exclaimed, ‘Pardon, gracious Sire, 
pardon, pardon.’ 

‘¢¢ Pardon, sweet Elizabeth,’ said the King, descending 
from the throne, and raising her in his arms, ¢‘ and wherefore? 
—But thou hast a petition, fair lady, to which thou wouldst 
crave an answer.’ 

«¢¢Even so, dread Sir,’ said the lady, ‘it is to pray of 
your Royal grace and favour to grant to my orphan children 
the restitution of the forfeited estates of their father Sir John 
Gray of Groby. Great King! good King! listen to my pray- 
er. Think that the transgressions of the father have been ex- 
piated by his death, and that whatever they were, his infant 
sons had no participation in them. And, oh! gracious Sire, 
let not the boldness of their mother at a time when she knew 
not the illustrious person with whom she conversed, stand in 
the way of your highness’s grace, and favour towards the 
children.’ 

‘¢ ¢Thy petition, fair Elizabeth,’ said the King, ‘is grant- 
ed, and Heaven prosper the gallant house of Gray of Groby! 
But now it is my turn to play the supplicant. Thou remem- 
berest a promise made to Edward March—a conditional pro- 
mise, it is true, but the condition is now performed. The 
poor youth—rest his soul! is no more. When King Edward 
entered his ancient palace of Westminster, he found it neces- 
sary to terminate the existence of Edward March.’ 

‘¢ «Thus lowly,’ said the lady, ‘do I once more crave thy 
Royal pardon. Thou who hast proved the husband of the 
widow, and the father of the fatherless, accept their blessings 
and their prayers. ‘The land which your Highness has re- 
stored to them, shall be held for the safeguard of your Royal 
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person, and the terror of your enemies; but jest not thus cru- 
elly with your handmaid, and pardon the presumption and 
boldness of which she was unwittingly guilty.’ 

«¢ ¢ But under your favour, Lady Gray,’ said the Monarch 
laughing, ‘I have not yet proved myself the husband of the 
widow, and the father of the fatherless; and until I do so, I 
will not accept either their benediction or their prayers. As 
the representative of the deceased Edward March, I will take 
care and see that the promise which was so solemnly made by 
him, be performed. My Lords and Gentlemen,’ he added, 
turning to the wondering courtiers, ‘ behold your Queen.’ 

‘«‘¢God save Queen Elizabeth,’ exclaimed all present, ‘long 
live the noble Queen of England!’ 

“«¢And now, my Lord of Canterbury,’ said the King, ‘ your 
part in this day’s solemnities remains to be performed.’ ” 

They are then married; and the curtain falls. 

It is remarkable that the King is descended from two of the 
most beautiful women that Great Britain ever produced, viz. 
this Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots. 

We assure our fair readers, that this whole collection is a 
Jesert of the sweetest and finest-flavoured ffuit. We are de- 
cidedly of Burke’s opinion, that there is a generous feeling in 
chivalry, that ought to obtain in every relation of life; that it 
softens the harsher duties and the asperities of contention. Nor 
is this all,—it is the parent of high-minded feeling; it distin- 
guishes the gentleman; and from its frequent occurrence among 
our sailors and soldiers, we see that it even confers upon low 
life the true and genuine character of nobility. —Gent. Mag. 








. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


INDIAN -FRAGMENTS: 
OR, 
(RADITIONS OF LAKE GEORGE. (Continued. ) 
VI. DIRGE. 


Rest, shade of the mighty! The blast 
In victory’s hour has swept o’er thee ; 
VoL. 1 24 
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‘Though dead, yet thy valour shall last, 

Aud the tribes of the north will deplore thee 
Though dead, yet thy deeds, like a star, 

In the moment of darkness will guide us ; 
‘Though dead, thou art living in war, 

And nothing on earth can divide us 


To fall when the battle was won, 

To perish with those that adored thee, 
fo die as thy fathers had done, 

Was all that the world could afford thee 
To the land of the brave and the blest 

The spirits of chieftains have borne thee 
Still, still is the place of thy rest, 

Then why should a warrior mourn thee? 


Farewell—and when first the new spring 

Hath scented our vallies with roses, 
We'll think of our chieftain, and fling 

A wreath where his spirit reposes. 
Rest, soul of the warrior chief! 

Around thee thy fathers are lying 
We'll dry up the tears of our grief, 

For, the foe in confusion is flying ' 


VII. WAR. 


War is a dazzling vision; but its toils 

Are known to few of those who speak its praise : 
Its garlands grow in slaughter, and its spoils 

Are wounds, and scars, and swift declining days. 
Ten thousands fall ere yet is heard the cry 

Which tells of victory, and calls to fame; 


, Stretched on the sanguinary field they lie, 


Cold—and unconscious even of a name. 
Yet with the dead their virtues do not sleep, 
But rise in triumph while the bosom bleeds; 
The mournful song is uttered, nations weep, 
And glowing hearts enshrine the noble deeds. 
O for the battle’s thrill! that wild delight 
That fires the patriot spirit ere it flies! 
When rushing thousands mingle in the fight, 
And he that cannot conquer—nobly dies! 


M. 


” 
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Xutelligence. 


THE «CHURCH OF THE DEAD.” 


“ We went to see the ‘Church of the Dead.’ This church 
belongs to a fraternity calling themselves ‘The Company of 
the Dead,’ who make it their business to search for and bury 
all the dead bodies of unknown persons in Rome and its en- 
virons. A regular list, divided into months, specifies how many 
are found in each month of the year. The number of victims, 
of whose untimely end no notice is taken by the ruling powers, 
is truly astonishing. How thankful may we be for our laws, 
where the dead body of the meanest beggar thus found excites 
the strictest investigation. Such occurrences here are never 
permitted to be mentioned in any of the public papers, far 
less commented upon. In our privileged country, though 
the freedom of the press may be abused, we know that no 
such event could be concealed, even if it could happen. The 
church is open only during the first eight days of this month 
[November] in every year, to say masses for the dead, for 
which a collection is made at the door; every one who enters 
must give something. On entering, you descend some steps 
as if into a vault, but not a dark one, for the church is well 
lighted up, that its ornaments may be seen to advantage: these 
are human bones, with which the walls are well covered. On 
the centre of one wall a skull is fixed, surrounded by a frame 
of bones, to contain holy water; and infant bones form an a 
la Grecque border in compartments on the walls. A branch 
chandelier, entirely formed of bones, is also suspended from 
the roof. The vertebrz of the back, and sockets of the joints, 
are strung together for loops and chains, and form wreaths 
round the walls. In an inner apartment adjoining was a re- 
presentation of our Lord raising Lazarus from the dead ; the 
figures in composition as large as life, and remarkably well 
executed. The Church del Santo Spirito, something similar 
to this, is to be seen at this.time only of the year. The en- 
trance is through a burying-ground, the graves as close as possi- 
ble; they are little mounds of clay, inscribed with the name 
of the deceased. No green sod, nor stone, lies upon any of 
them; a skull and cross-bones are laid on each, and at the head 
grows acypress. Before the church-door there is a pillar of 
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dead bones ; the vertebra of the back and jaw-bones, linked 
together, surround it, and form a frieze at top. ‘The walls en- 
closing the burying-ground are ornamented in the same man- 
ner.” London Lit. Gaz. 


—>—— 


THE CARDINAL AND THE POPULACE. 


“ A few days ago, an accident happened through the care- 
lessness of a cardinal’s coachman, who, by driving furiously, 
threw down and killed alittle boy. The law on such occa- 
sions is, to bayonet the horses. But the cardinal, supposing 
that his dignity would exempt him from the penalty, cried 
out, ‘Sonoun Cardinale!’ The indignant populace answered, 
‘say rather you are an executioner.’ His horses were poni- 
arded without mercy.” Lbid. 


——— 
MOLIERE. 


It is curious to think how this great writer had to win his 
way into toleration through the prejudices attached to a stage 
life : and how he depended upon men who were comparatively 
nothing, for an intimation to the rest of the world, that a great 
and original genius was really worth something. It is to the 
credit of Louis, that he managed higykingship in this matter 
with good taste, and allowed the genius of Moliere to be pit 
ted against the murquises and grimaciers of his court. If he 
had not stood by him, those butterflies the petits-maitres, 
and those black beetles the priests, had fairly stifled him. It 
was lucky that he wrote when the king was no older, and be- 
fore he had become superstitious. It gives one a prodigious 
idea of the assumption of those times, and the low pitch at 
which an actor could be rated in spite of his being a great geni- 
us, that a shallow man of quality having found something 
ridiculous in Molicre’s mention of a ‘ cream-tart’’ in one of 
his comedies, and not liking the,raillery with which the au- 
thor treated his criticism, contrived to lay hold of his head 
one day as the actor made him a bow, and crying out, “ Zarte 
a la creme, Moliere, tarte a la creme,’? rubbed his face 
against his cut-steel buttons, till it was covered with blood. 
For this brutality it never entered any one’s head that an ace 
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tor could have a remedy, except in complaining to the king ; 
which the poet did, and the peer was disgraced. Another an- 
ecdote, to the same purport, is more agreeably relieved. Mo- 
liere, by way of being honoured, and set on a leyel with gen- 
tlemen, had been made one of his majesty’s valets-de-cham- 
bre. Presenting himself one day to make the royal bed, his 
helper abruptly retired, saying that he should not make it 
‘with an actor.” Bellocq, another valet-de-chambre, a man 
of a good deal of wit, and a maker of pretty verses, happen- 
ing to come in at this juncture, said, ‘‘ Perhaps M. Moliere 
will do me the honour of allowing me to make the king’s bed 
with him.” Leigh Hunt’s Companion. 


————— 


LADY MARY SIDNEY. 


Lady Mary Sidney (the subject of Ben Jonson’s epitaph, 
beginning with ‘‘ Underneath this marble hearse,” &c.) is 
said to have done from the French ‘the tragedie of Antonie,” 
printed in 1595. The following is so close an exemplar of 
the manner of Milton in his Paradise Lost, that we might 
suppose his style also to have been borrowed from the French. 


Casan—Of Antony. 
All Asia’s forces into one he drew, 
And forth he sett upon the azur’d waves 
A thousand and a thousand ships, which, filled 
With souldiers’ pikes, with targets, arrows, darts, 
Made Neptune quake, and all the wat’ry troops 
Of Glauques and Tritons lodg’d at Actium. 


Genl. Mag. 





— 
LADIES OF PATMOS. 


There are hardly three hundred men in Patmos, and at 
least twenty women for one man; they are naturally pretty, 
but disfigure themselves so with paint as to be absolutely 
frightful; yet that is far from their intention, for ever since a 
certain merchant of Marseilles married one of them for het 
beauty, they fancy there is not a stranger comes thither but to 
make the like purchase. ‘They looked upon us as very odd 
fellows, and seemed to be mightily surprized when they were 
told we only came to search plants, for they imagined on our 
arrival we should carry into France at least a dozen wives, — 
Tournefort, Voyage into the Levant. 
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SPONGE. 


Directly opposite to Rhodes is a little and almost unknown, 
island, named Himia (qu Sine?), which is worth notice, on ac- - 
count of the singular method which the inhabitants have to 
get their living. In the bottom of the sea, the common sponge 
(Spongia officinalis) is found in abundance, and more than in 
any other part of the Mediterranean. The inhabitants make 
it a trade to fish up this sponge, by which they get a living 
far from contemptible, as their goods are always wanted by 
the Turks, who use an incredible quantity of sponges in their 
baths. A girl in this island is not permitted by her relations 
to marry before she has brought up a certain quantity of 
sponges, and before she can give a proof of her agility by tak- 
ing them up from a certain depth. 


ec 


CHURCHILL, POPE. 


A lady related to my family by marriage, of very clear in- 
tellect and wonderful memory for her years, who died in 
1816 at an advanced age, told me that she very well remem- 
bered Pope, having been taken to a ball at Bath where the 
poet was present. She was quite a girl, but recollected his 
little deformed figure very ‘well, though nothing of his fea-_ 
tures. The attention of all the room was directed to him, 
which impressed it on her memory. She had visited also the 
Allens at Prior Park, Pope’s friends. —She bad known Ho- 
garth and Charles Churchill: the latter familiarly. Churchill 
was the last man in appearance or manners, and according to 
her even in conversation, from whom celebrity might have 
been expected; ‘‘he was a perfect waggoner,” she said. All 
the wits and artists of the time visited her father’s house, and 
he got ultimately into difficulties by his liberality towards 
Wilkes, of whom she used to relate many anecdotes. Her 
doubts about the Chevalier D’Eon, and her stories of the con- 
versations and surmises respecting him, were very remarka- 
ble, and with her as it were a matter of the present day, She 
was the wife of a country clergyman of good fortune and fami- 
ly. I often think I may say what few now living ean, “I 
have talked with one in the nineteenth century who had been 
in company with Pope.” Lond. Mag. 





